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NEWS OF 


WENTY-FIVE years ago on Thursday the Royal Air Force was 
T created by the merging of the Royal Flying Corps and Royal 
Naval Air Service. It had gained supremacy in the air within a few 
weeks of its birth, and today, the largest air force in the world, it 
is unquestionably on top in Europe and in Africa. 
wars period of economy and disarmament it suffered seriously in 
quantity—but in quality never. Even in the days when the Air 
Force was numerically far inferior to that of any great European 
Power, the standard of service and aircraft production was un- 
equalled ; and its splendid tradition has stood it in good stead in 
these last five years of rebuilding. In 1940 its fighters saved this 
country from invasion, and in so doing saved the world from Nazi 
domination. Now the R.A.F. is strong both in the number of 
machines of all kinds, and in the number of highly experienced 
pilots and observers trained here and overseas. The brilliant vic- 
tories of the Eighth Army were achieved thanks to perfect co-opera- 
tion with the spirited airmen operating in Africa. The large-scale 
bombing of German industry and communications has now reached 
that terrific intensity which the enemy has had reason to dread, 
and reconnaissance machines fly far over the Atlantic in the search 
for U-boats. For the airmen the war never ceases. In quieter times 
there is no lull for them. In fair weather and foul, in offence or 
defence, they are out seeking the enemy over land or sea, suffering 
casualties up to now proportionately higher than those suffered by 
any other service. By its daring and efficiency the R.A.F. has 
deserved the nation’s gratitude at every moment of its existence, 
and never more so than today, when expansion and wear have in no 
degree impaired the superb standard of individual performance. 


The Re-education of Germany 


All who have studied the question of European reconstruction 
recognise that there will be no more difficult task than that of deal- 
ing with the mind of the German people. There will be no 
confidence in peace till the German people have altered their way 
of thinking—but thoughts cannot be forcibly thrust into people’s 
minds. This is one of the main questions that lie behind the 
report on “ Education and the United Nations,” issued by a joint 
commission of the London International Assembly and the Council 
for Education in World Citizenship, the former including represen- 
tatives from most of the United Nations, but with Russians only as 
observers. Dr. Gilbert -Murray was chairman. On the negative 
side the task of the commission has not been very difficult. It was 


In the between- 
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easy to conclude that the Nazi elements in German education must 
be extirpated, and these must be regarded as a part of the whole 
Nazi organisation which it will be the duty of the occupying Powers 
to destroy before they quit Germany. A period of United Nations 
administration in Germany is assumed, under which, it is suggesied, 
a High Commissioner for Education, chosen in advance, would 
begin the work of purging the educational system of all that savours 
of Nazism. (This suggestion received support from the United 
States Commissioner of Education, who proposed last Tuesday the 
immediate formation of a United Nations Education Commission.) 
The report also suggests that the Commissioner should supervise 
measures by the German people for their own re-education. Here it 
approaches the positive and more difficult tasks to be performed. 
It clearly recognises that the German people must re-educate them- 
selves; and it as clearly recognises that re-education must take a 
form tolerable to the outside world. There is a certain contradiction 
here not easily to be resolved, though the proposed attempt to 
organise education internationally may have its attractions even for 
Germans, and tend to bring them into line. The suggested burning 
of Mein Kampf would only give that volume a scarcity value. 


Foreign Office Reform 


Thanks to the participation of peers with the administrative and 
diplomatic experience of Lord Perth, Lord Tyrrell and Lord 
Hankey and the Ministerial experience of Lord Cranborne, who 
replied for the Government, the two-days debate in the House 
of Lords on Foreign Office reform produced a number of valuable 
comments. In welcoming the reforms generally, as they deserve to 
be welcomed, Lord Perth laid stress on the importance of strengthen- 
ing the Foreign Office organisation at the centre, particularly on the 
economic side, so that the Foreign Secretary of the day would 
always have at call under his own roof all necessary information in 
that and in commercial and financial spheres. It is to be noted that 
Lord Cranborne, who rejected for good reasons various alternative 
suggestions, gave a guarded welcome to Lord Perth’s proposal that 
a small but strong committee should be formed, perhaps under the 
chairmanship of Lord Hankey, to study how better centralisation, 
and more effective co-ordination between the Foreign Office and 
other Government departments, could be achieved. Lord Cran- 
borne, however, spoke. as Lord Perth did not, of “something like 
a Cabinet sub-committee,” which would retain Ministerial control 
over policy unimpaired. Quite apart from this, the familiar argu- 
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ments in favour of the creation of a Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament were advanced by different speakers, 
The proposal deserves consideration, so long as it is well understood 
that the purpose of such a body would be to co-operate with and 
support the Foreign Secretary, not act as a check on him. 


The National Health Service 

Mr. Ernest Brown had something to say last week about the work 
his department is doing in preparing the scheme of the promised 
national health service. This work is still of an exploratory char- 
acter. He is having talks with the doctors, who, though not likely 
to be as difficult as in the case of the first Health Insurance Act, 
must be tactfully handled; with the voluntary hospitals; and with 
the local authorities, who will have to administer the new scheme. 
Their responsibilities, he anticipated, were likely to require adjust- 
ments of the local government scheme; for health is one of the 
services where adequate planning must be for regions having a 
considerable population. He was not yet in a position to give 
details. He is acting upon the principle that every man, woman 
and child, whatever their class or means, will be given facilities for 
any kind of medical attention at home or in hospital that may be 
needed. He emphasised the intention of providing “first-class ” 
services for everybody, by which it may be presumed is meant 
something much better than is given the panel patient at present; 
and he made it clear that he does not mean to abolish the free 
choice of doctor or the relationship between the “family doctor” 
and his patients. This may be the crux of the whole scheme and 
the difficulties inherent in it are not to be ignored. As for the 
doctors themselves, he assured them that they were not to becotme 
the victims of bureaucracy. The scheme is evidently in a state of 
incubation, but whatever the exact form it may take one result is 
almost certain. Any national scheme must give more prominence to 
preventive services. Mr. Brown did not omit to say that the causes 
of ill-health must be tracked down and removed at the source. 


The Still Submerged Tenth 

The experience of war-time evacuation forced on the attention 
of the public the degradation of the life still lived by a considerable 
secuon of the poorer classes in English towns. The report tht has 
just been produced by a committee appointed by the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes (Our Towns: a Close-up, Oxford 
University Press, 5s.) shows that the impression created did not ex- 
aggerate the bad physical condition and habits prevalent among 
large numbers of the urban poor. The complaints that so many 
evacuated mothers were dirty, verminous, idle, and thriftless, and 
that children had acquired dirty habits, and were in many cases 
foul-mouthed, liars and pilferers, were unfortunately justified ; the 
committee concludes that Charles Booth’s “submerged tenth ” still 
exists in our towns. The cause is to be found partly in physical 
environment—overcrowding, poor sanitation, and polluted air—and 
therefore part of the remedy is to be sought along lines familiar 
to social reformers, through better housing, planned cities, and nutri- 
tion. But that is not enough. The investigators insist on the need 
of an education to wean these unfortunate people from their habits, 
and a campaign against tolerance of vermin. Most of all they 
dwell on the necessity of taking the child at an early age. Nursery 
schools for children from the age of two are regarded as indis- 
pensable. This report must not be regarded as more than 
a tentative approach to a subject that demands more intensive and 
exact study. There does not exist any social survey of England 
as a whole, and the inquiry of this committee was severely limited 
in scope. It must not for a moment be supposed that its strictures 
refer to the urban working classes as a whole, or that the com- 
mittee claims to pronounce judgement on so wide a subject. 


The Power to Expropriate 

It is generally recognised that the Government must have ample 
powers of controlling war production even to the point of taking 
Over going concerns and running them under Government direction, 
and this consideration was not forgotten when questions were 
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asked in the House on Tuesday about the Governmenr’s 
assumption of all the shares in Messrs. Short Bros., the aircraft 
constructors of Rochester. Nor will it be forgotten when questions 
are asked, as they must*be, about the action of the Ministry 
of Fuel in taking control of Point of Ayr Collieries in Flintshire 
But the very fact that such full powers have been conferred upon 
the Government by Parliament makes it all the more incumbent op 
Ministries to exercise them with strict fairness and none but the best 
of reasons. Such reasons may have existed in the case of Point of 
Ayr Collieries, but they did not appear in the hearing of the action 
brought by the owners. Of course, they lost the action, for under 
the Regulations the Minister is the sole judge of necessity. Yet the 
hearing of the case satisfied the judge that the colliery had 4 
remarkable record of output and work and harmonious relations 
between owners and men, and he suggested that the Minister might 
at least have informed the owners of the grounds on which he was 
acting. The men employed at the colliery are not members of the 
Mineworkers’ Federation, but it is to be hoped that that fact has 
no relevance to the issue. In cases such as this it is necessary that 
questions should be asked, for Parliament has given overriding 
powers to Ministers in the interests of the defence of the realm, 
not of officials, and it is its duty to insist that they are fairly 
exercised, and for paramount reasons of public interest only. 


Religion in the Schools 


The Board of Education has been going the right way to work in 
endeavouring to get an agreed solution of the vexed question of 
the teaching of religion in schools. In his speech at the Free Church 
Federal Council on Tuesday Mr. R. A. Butler quite rightly insisted 
on the responsibility resting on the Churches for teaching children 
outside the school, but he was equally insistent on the importance 
of Christian teaching within the schools. There is no more hopeful 
line of approach to the problem than that of the agreed syllabus, 
negotiated between denominations, teachers and the authority in 
each district—and there will be general agreement with the Minister 
that a locally negotiated syllabus will be more acceptable than a 
central national syllabus. The broad aim, as enunciated by Mr. 
Butler, should be to secure that every child whose parents do not 
object should be able to receive teaching in Christian principles on 
lines on which already there has been so much agreement. In the 
minds of most Christians that general aim is more important than any 
of the sectarian issues which have been the cause of so much con- 
troversy in the past. In proportion as there is satisfaction about this 
teaching there will be less reluctance on the part of the owners of 
voluntary schools to see them transferred to local education authori- 
ties, especially if there is the assurance, which Mr. Butler appears 
to offer, that there will be suitable teachers available to give supple- 
mentary teaching on denominational lines when parents desire it. 


A State-supported Theatre 


C.E.M.A. (the Council for the Encouragement of Music and the 
Arts) has ventured yet a stage further in its enterprising campaign 
in the interests of drama, music and art by re-opening the Theatre 
Royal, Bristol, as a centre for the production of plays on the reper- 
tory principle ; and this city can now make the claim to have the 
first theatre in Britain to be run by State enterprise. It has taken 
a war to remove from this country the reproach that the State 
(albeit a democratic one) has done nothing whatever to support 
the art of the drama. C.E.M.A., conducted both with enthusiasm 
and discretion, has introduced the thin end of the wedge. Starting 
with comparatively small funds, supplied in the first place by the 
Pilgrim Trust and the Treasury through the Board of Education, 
it sent out a few excellent companies to tour industrial districts in 
some of which serious plays had never before been produced— 
and its successes astounded the pessimists. A little money went 4 
long way, for in many cases the box-office receipts covered or nearly 
covered the expenses. It has now been demonstrated once and for 
all that even the most unlikely provinces will appreciate a good 
play when they get a chance to see it. After the war there will be 
no excuse for ignoring national drama at the centre. 
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INDIAN PERPLEXITIES 


HE debate on India in the House of Commons on Tuesday 

was marked, apart from one or two speeches of negligible 
importance, by restraint, sanity and goodwill to India. As Mr. 
Attlee said in closing the debate, if the leaders of Indian opinion 
had been present they would have been struck by the spirit of the 
speeches made. They were not present, but they have the oppor- 
tunity of reading the speeches at their leisure, and it is to be 
hoped they will profit by it. For one consistent note was 
sounded by speaker after speaker, Conservative, Labour or 
Liberal. The situation in India was deplored, the Government of 
India was urged to take any step calculated to ease it, but no 
one doubted that the only hope was for Indians themselves to 
decide on their own form of government in the knowledge that 
any effective agreement they may reach will be welcomed and 
approved by the War Cabinet and Parliament. But meanwhile 
India must be governed. The greatest war in history is raging. 
The strongest military Power in Asia is threatening India from a 
distance represented by no more than an hour or two’s flying. 
And Mr. Gandhi’s contribution in this crisis is to declare, as 
reported in his own paper, Harijan, last June, “I-have not asked 
the British to hand over India to the Congress or to the Hindus. 
Let them entrust India to God, or in modern parlance to anarchy. 
Then all parties will fight one another like dogs, or will, when real 
responsibility faces them, come to a reasonable agreement.” Well 
might Mr. Attlee observe that the terrible thing was not merely 
acts of violence, but the incredible levity with which Mr. Gandhi 
contemplated the relapse into anarchy of the great sub-continent. 


It was necessary to say that. It was necessary to say, as Sir 
George Schuster did, in spite of his avowed personal affection 
for Mr. Gandhi, that as a political leader the Mahatma is a com- 
plete disaster—a disaster to his party, a disaster to his country, 
and a disaster to the world, a man whom it is impossible to deal 
with. Long experience and an abundance of evidence confirms 
that assessment beyond challenge. There is ample room for 
admiration of Mr. Gandhi’s saintliness, but (to quote again from 
Mr. Attlee’s excellent speech), “I object to the dictatorship of a 
reputed saint quite as much as I object to the dictatorship of a 
notorious sinner.” On his political side Mr. Gandhi is com- 
pletely mischievous, and dangerously mischievous. The question 
of whether the Government of India was justified in subjecting him 
to enforced seclusion does not admit of argument. It would have 
been guilty of the gravest dereliction of duty if it had failed to 
do that, as, to their credit, all the Indian members of the Viceroy’s 
Council unhesitatingly recognised. Whether prominent Indians 
like Mr. Rajagopalachari and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru should be 
given facilities for conversations with Mr. Gandhi is a more open 
question. On the whole, it might be wise to permit an interview. 
Both the ex-Premier of Madras and the Liberal leader are men of 
wisdom and stability, in no danger of being carried away by the 
Mahatma’s political imaginations. He could do them no harm 
They might conceivably do him some good. 

The whole situation is charged with tragic irony. Here is every 
party in this country sincerely and genuinely anxious to give 
full independence to India the moment India is ready to receive 
it, and here is India palpably and demonstrably unready to receive 
it. We will hand over the whole machinery of government without 
delay or hesitation to an India able to operate it, not necessarily as 
efficiently as today, but, at any rate, efficiently enough to avoid 
breakdown. But hand over a country in which we have estab- 
lished justice, sound administration, and the protection of minori- 
ties to a single party, ready, like its irresponsible leader, for 
anarchy and civil war, we cannot and will not. And that civil 


war, or something little short of it, would follow the surrender 
of India on terms the Congress Party desires is beyond question. 
The 95,000,000 Moslems and the 50,000,000 Depressed Classes, to 
say nothing of lesser communities like the Hindu Mahasabha, have 
made it perfectly clear that they are not prepared to accept Con- 
gress Party dominance. It is idle to suggest that once the British 
element in the Government of India is removed, Indians will 
suddenly sink their differences and coalesce. There is not a 
scrap of evidence pointing to the likelihood of that. All the 
evidence points in precisely the opposite direction. On that point 
at least Mr. Gandhi, with his “ all parties will fight each other like 
dogs,” may be taken as a true prophet. , 

With what, then, is the future charged for India, and how are 
the desires of the great mass of Englishmen and the great mass of 
Indians for the achievement by India of full independence to be 
fulfilled? There is only one answer to that question—by the. 
action of Indians themselves. Once they can arrive at a full and 
fair agreement with one another, all they ask will be within their 
reach. The Cripps offer, rejected primarily through Mr. Gandhi’s 
influence, still stands. The door, as Mr. Amery said in his just 
and sympathetic speech on Tuesday, remains open. Even more 
than that may safely be assumed. The Cripps plan provided for 
the attainment by India of full independence after the war. It 
has never been officially stated, but it cannot reasonably be doubted, 
that if by a miracle the Indian communities and parties could 
sink their differences and work out here and now a constitution 
which gave satisfaction both to the Congress majority, or alleged 
majority, and the various minorities, it could be adopted and put 
into operation forthwith. But no step in that direction is being 
taken. The division between Moslems and Congress Party is 
as deep as ever, symbolised primarily by the sustained demand of 
the former for an independent Pakistan carved out of several of 
the Indian Provinces of today. It may be objected that progress 
is impeded so long as there is no access to the Congress leaders 
interned at Poona. There is something in that, but not much, 
for there are plenty of prominent Congressmen enjoying full 
liberty with whom conversations could be begun, but enough 'o 
make it desirable, as has been said, that men like Mr. Rajago- 
palachari or Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru should be allowed to see Mr. 
Gandhi if they wish. 

The most depressing feature of the present situation is that, 
as things stand, the prospect$ of agreement after the war are no 
whit brighter than the prospects for agreement now. Indeed, 
if Indians cannot unite in the face of a grave and imminent threat 
to their national existence, the probability of their uniting when 
internal polemics can be indulged in with impunity seems small. 
The suggestion that British influence is being insidiously exerted 
to keep animosities alive in order that Britain may divide and rule 
is as utterly false as the suggestion that the British authorities 
have power to impose agreement on factions which refuse to 
agree is utterly foolish. Sentiment and emotion quite naturally 
dictate a demand that the Viceroy shall do something to resolve 
the deadlock. That can be well understood. The Viceroy seemed 
to be doing something by seeing Mr. Rajagopalachari and other 
independent Indian leaders this week, and discussing the whole 
situation with them. It is deplorable that from some lack of pre- 
liminary understanding, due apparently to Lord Linlithgow’s 
insistence on limiting the field of discussion arbitrarily that arrange- 
ment has fallen through. Sir George Schuster suggested in 
the course of Tuesday’s debate that the different sections of 
Indian opinion -should be invited to state their desires in respect 
of the future of India. That is a useful proposal, though con- 
siderably vitiated by the speaker’s admission that in his view 
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there was at the present time no possibility of negotiating with 
Congress. 

There matters stand. That the problems still to be solved 
are formidable cannot be denied or disguised. Quite apart from 
the achievement of unity in British India, there is the whole 
question of the position of the Indian States, whose rulers are 
increasingly averse from any arrangement which might put them 
at the mercy of a Parliamentary majority evincing a temper such 
as Congress is at present displaying. Yet hope must be resolutely 
maintained. If Indians are disinclined to give thought to the 
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evolution of a constitution which, while democratic in character, 
does not put racial or religious minorities at the mercy of an 
intolerant majority, some responsible but unofficial group of people 
here, headed by such an authority as Professor Coupland, might 
well apply their minds to the matter and outline a plan for the 
consideration of the moderate Indian leaders. On one point, 
at any rate, there is general and unqualified agreement both here 
and in India, the desire for the attainment by India of full inde. 
pendence at the earliest possible date. The greatest obstacles 1g 
that at present are the Congress Party and Mr. Gandhi. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NE bombing question which has its delicate side, but certainly 

needs rather earnest consideration in quarters where such things 
are decided, arises out of day-attacks on enemy-occupied territory. 
Feeling in France, there is strong reason to believe, is changing 
substantially regarding this. Raids like those on the Renault works 
were enthusiastically applauded throughout France because of the 
effect they had on the German war-effort, and even the friends and 
relatives of the employees at the actual works recognised that it was 
the right war-strategy. But in daylight raids the bombers have to 
fly so high that accurate aim is impossible, in spite of what is 
claimed for the American bomb-sights, and in one or two recent 
cases the slaughter of French civilians has been deplorably heavy. 
This, as I say, is causing growing uneasiness among the French 
people, and their feelings ought clearly not to be ignored. How far 
bombing tactics ought to be modified is another question. Military 
advantage is no doubt the first, if not the only, consideration. But 
the maximum military advantage would obviously be achieved if 
daylight-bombing were directed increasingly to targets in Germany 
itself rather than in German-occupied France or Belgium, or 
Holland. That, it may be assumed, is the natural trend of things. 
The more it can be accelerated the better. 

* 7 * * 

The death of Rachmaninov a few days before his seventieth 
birthday—he was born on April 2nd, 1873—removes one of the most 
famous of contemporary musical personalities. In the opinion of 
musicians he was a far greater pianist than composer, being an out- 
standing virtuoso in the Liszt, Rubinstein class, but probably, as a 
rule, surpassing the latter in technical flawlessness, for Rubinstein, 
unrivalled as he was in some ways, used to strike many wrong notes. 
In this respect our standard has gone up, although musically it may 
have declined. Many modern virtuosos (as I prefer to call them) 
are not in the highest class as musicians, but Rachmaninov was, 
although in his later years his confessed boredom with playing 
communicated itself to the more discrfminating among his audience. 
As a composer he was a comparative failure. His music is a turgid 
mixture of nineteenth-century Teutonic and Russian elements with- 
out a note of real originality. His ideas were banal and melo- 
dramatic in the emotional idiom of Tchaikovsky, but without 
Tchaikovsky’s genuine lyrical inspiration. 

* * * * 

Someone sends me newspaper references to two cases in which 
persons convicted of what are broadly known as “black market” 
offences bear obviously Jewish names. If they were isolated cases 
they could, and clearly ought to, be ignored. But they are not. 
Day after day people who are unmistakably Jewish are being con- 
victed for this type of offence—defying rationing regulations, often 
on a wholesale scale, for the benefit of their own pockets. I make 
all allowance for the fact that by this time Jewish names in that 
connexion catch the eye, and make an impression as English names 
do not. Even so there can be no doubt that a section, and a sub- 
stantial section, of the Jewish community in Britain has a black 
record in this respect. It is not to anyone’s advantage to keep 
complete silence on this subject. It may be said that to comment 
on it is t6 stir up anti-Jewish feeling. I take the opposite view. 
To keep silent about it is to encourage the growth of anti-Jewish 
feeling to a degree that might easily become dangerous. The Jewish 
community as a whole, strong and respected as it is, should realise 


what impression these reports of court cases are making, and how 

essential it is that Jews themselves in their own interests should 

throw all the weight their religious and social organisations cap 

command into an effort to obliterate this blot on the Jewish name. 
* * * * 


A well-known Englishman was recently giving an address jn 
Dublin. In the course of the discussion after it an Eire Cabinet 
Minister observed that their distinguished guest obviously under- 
stood Eire’s neutrality, and possibly even secretly approved of 
it. The distinguished guest, who might have been considerably 
embarrassed by the ascription of such sentiments to him, handled 
the situation with marked adroitness. He could not, he said, quite 
accept that reading of his mind. He had seen a good deal of 
neutrality in this war, having visited Norway, Denmark and Holland 
before they were invaded. Great Britain had unfortunately not been 
in a position to defend those countries’ neutrality. He felt very 
gratified that it had been able to defend Eire’s. The point was not 
missed—or resented. 

* * * * 

The Government not having, se far as is known, taken steps to 
enquire into means of preventing the mass-unemployment which, 
if it exceeded a certain figure, might seriously affect the scale of 
contributions and benefits suggested in the Beveridge Report, Sir 
William is, I believe, initiating such an enquiry on his own account, 
and setting up an office, with a well-qualified staff, for the purpose, 
It is being financed at present from private sources. 

* * * * 


The Daily Express, I observe, was surprisingly discomfited 
by Lord Cranborne’s emphatic assurance, in the House of Lords. on 
Tuesday, that the Foreign Office is not composed of “a lot of 
languid, la~de-dah young men”—so The Times and Telegraph— 
which it decided to render “ languid, lackaday, young men,” and 
the second adjective (though in fact no such adjective exists) so 
gratified it that it devised a heading 


“NO LACKADAY DIPLOMATS NEED APPLY” 
Evidently the Express follows the rule of not letting its page 4 know 
what its page 3 doeth—for page 3 contained a report of a musical 
show with the heading 

“LA-DI-DA-DI-DA.” 
Lackaday, Lackaday. 
* * 7 * 

A brief, and I trust delicate, reference to bellies in this column 
has disclosed an almost morbid interest in the subject on the part 
of readers. From many communications I select one quotation (I 
fancy from a letter in The Times) regarding a sergeant-major’s 
rebuke to a private who complained of a pain in the abdomen: 
“What do you mean—abdomen? Officers have abdomens, sergeants 
have stomachs, privates have bellies.” With that I take a final 
leave of this organ, whether under, over or just plain. 

7 * * - ° 
TURN-UPS BAN STAYS. 
Evening Paper. 
Presumably their last expiring act—based on the principle that 
what is sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose. 
JANus. 
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THE EIGHTH ARMY’S VICTORY 


By STRATEGICUS 


ENERAL MONTGOMERY has won another victory over 
Rommel, a more brilliant and probably a more decisive one 
than that at Alamein. But it is doubtful if anyone could reason- 
ably gather this from the spate of excited comment upon it. Indeed, 
there have been numerous columns in the newspapers devoted to 
excusing him because his first bold thrust at the eastward section 
of the Mareth position did not maintain its original gains. The 
tendency of much of the comment is to minimise the value of the 
frontal attack completely. If such reporting is to continue, we shall 
spend the rest of ihe campaigning season between the moods of 
Mafeking and Gough’s defeat. : 

If every blow were to achieve the maximum possible success, the 
war would already have resulted in a German victory. Battles are, 
in fact, not shaped in that way. Germany will lose, and we win, 
by margins ; and the clear-cut decision will probably never occur. 
When Germany has suffered as considerable a defeat on the Conti- 
nent as Rommel has sustained in Tunisia there may be a recon- 
sideration of the position. August 8th, 1918, was “ Germany’s Black 
Day ”; and yet the defeat she suffered then was minor and still very 
far from her territory. At present she is fighting, as her leaders 
boast, many hundreds of miles from the nearest German soil, and 
what has happened at Kharkov and on the Donetz should warn 
us of the metal and method of her defensive. For, although she is 
strategically on the defensive, she has still the power to strike, and 
strike hard, against the one army in the field which is a grave 
threat to the Wehrmacht. 

This does not in any sense detract from the Eighth Army’s victory; 
but it places it in its proper perspective. The battle of Stalingrad 
was a very brilliant operation which inflicted upon modern Germany 
the most humiliating reverse she has suffered—yet ; but on the scale 
of the war it is merely an episode which, perhaps, in the final 
accounting, may rank no higher than the heavy raids upon Berlin 
as the determinant of Allied victory. What the Eighth Army has 
achieved is a complete break-through, not of one strongly fortified 
position but, according to report, two. The troops have net only 
overrun the Mareth zone, but it seems the Gabes position also ; 
and have thereby opened up a startling vista that, from the day-to- 
day reports, seemed scarcely possible. But it is absurd to write off 
the first attack on the coastal sector of the Mareth zone as if it were 
a failure and possibly a mistake. If we say that it was the flank 
attack which won the day, by turning the whole of the deadly trap 
between the Matmata hills and the sea, we have to recognise that 
there can be no flank without a “front.” If Montgomery had 
pinned his fate to the flank attack alone, it is almost impossible that 
the New Zealanders would have been moving through Gabes on 
Tuesday morning. 

Indeed, if the battle be carefully examined it is impossible to 
ignore the generalship of Montgomery and the magnificent fighting 
spirit of his Army. His business was not so much to abandon the 
frontal attack in favour of the flank threat as to deliver so heavy a 
frontal blow that Rommel dare not risk withdrawing more than a 
fraction of his force to meet the threat before El Hamma. The 
frontal blow succeeded in easing the path for the flank*thrust ; and it 
is very doubtful if the battle could have been won otherwise. Only 
when he had inflicted very severe losses in men and material by the 
Mareth attack could he afford to strengthen the El] Hamma blow so 
effectively that Rommel could resist no longer. Even with all the 
ground reinforcement he could give it, that attack could hardly have 
succeeded but for the concentrated air-assault. This, made more 
deadly, as I suggested last week, by being limited to a circumscribed 
space, played havoc with the enemy troops and material. 

But General Alexander thought Rommel would fall back when 
the attack reached a certain point, and General Giraud agreed with 
him. Rommel was in the position which was set out last week ; he 
had to stand only so long as his line of escape could be kept open. 
At a certain point he risked the fate of Pau!us, whom Hitler brad urged 


him to emulate. He dare not allow that risk to mature. The very 
strength of the Mareth position might have proved his downfall by 
tempting him to remain too long while the flank threat was pressed 
home, The main question is what is to happen now. The Prime 
Minister has rightly warned us that the end is not yet; but it is 
very difficult to think it can be long delayed. Assuming the Gabes 
line abandoned, there can be few, if any, positions as strong as that 
out of which Rommel has been flung. Indeed, as: Mr. Churchill 
suggested, it is not easy at the moment to gather whether Rommel 
has extricated the whole of his force or whether he is again shedding 
the Italian elements as he did at Alamein. 

Even if the Italian 20th and 21st Corps have made their escape, 
the retirement towards the north entails the evacuation of the troops 
who have been holding the positions on what has now become 
Rommel’s right flank. The Air Forces are once more at their old 
work of attacking the communications through which he must fall 
back. It is a difficult operation to withdraw the troops on the west 
under such conditions. The very lie of the ground which offers 
chances for defence against the pressure from the south makes 
withdrawal the more difficult. The country is not well-roaded ; 
and the troops lying to the west are fighting with their backs to their 
main line of communications. Moreover, they are under severe 
pressure from the American and French forces. The next sound 
defensive position may be as far north as Susa ; and that town lies 
only 70 miles from Tunis. The pressure from the west, combined 
with that from the south, may persuade Rommel to withdraw to that 
position. But such a decision would surely mean that we have 
reached the penultimate stage of the Tunisian campaign. It seemed 
at one time last week that the campaign in Tunisia might indeed 
become the battle of Mareth ; but, in preventing that development, 
Rommel appears to have moved out of one crisis into another. 

It is interesting to note that the flank attack may once again prove 
decisive. We do not know the strength behind the thrust from 
Fondouk towards Kirouan ; but it can be seen that it threatens the 
main line of retirement, the only one indeed apart from the coastal 
road and railway. In this connexion the intervention of the Navy 
at Gabes is of importance. As Sfax and Susa the coastal road and 
railway run near to the sea and from it might be easily interrupted. 
It is, of course, difficult for naval forces to remain off shore in a sea 
infested by enemy submarines and covered by the Luftwaffe. But 
the possibility of a landing from the sea cannot add to Rommel’s 
comfort. . 

What we have to recognise is the plain fact that Rommel has still 
in his command some first-rate troops. The more the set-back to 
the first thrust of the Eighth Army is appreciated the higher must 
be rated the troops who carried out the counter-attack. In spite of. 
the appalling difficulties that faced the Eighth Army, the most for- 
bidding wadi in the world does not defend itself. Neither can it be 
thought for a moment that an army under such immediate pressure 
from powerful and resolute troops could fade away into the distance 
unless its discipline and training were excellent. So far the number 
of prisoners announced is only 8,000. There should be more to 
come ; but, whatever the number, it appears certain that the bulk of 
Rommel’s army has once again extricated itself. It has lost heavily, 
It has gone through a terrible ordeal ; and much of its material has 
been either destroyed or abandoned. But the greater its loss the 
finer the discipline implied in the successful disengagement and 
escape. 

There will therefore be some heavy fighting before the end of 
the campaign ; and that itself will only be the prelude to the in- 
vasion of the Continent upon which so many hopes are set. But 
the manner of its ending and the speed with which that develop- 
ment is reached can scarcely be without their influence upon the 
next phase. Whether Rommel will attempt to withdraw his force 
from Tunisia when the pressure becomes intolerable is once more 
a matter of careful timing. If he allows the pressure to become too 
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great and too close, a withdrawal will be almost impossible. There 
has been a suggestion that Doenitz has assumed some form of 
control of the Italian fleet, and this would seem to support the idea 
ef an attempted withdrawal. But Admiral Cunningham will be on 
the alert for any signs of such an operation. 

It is a relief even to feel that such speculations have at length 
become reasonable. At one time, not so very long ago, one could 
only anticipate the possible directions in which Germany might 
attack. Now one can feel confident that, although she may attack, 
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though on the defensive she may command stubborn and disciplineg 
forces which will not be overcome without fighting that will entaj 
heavy casualties, the initiative is in the hands of the Allies. At the 
moment they have only put into the field a very small proportion 
In Tunisia they are fighting for the chance to 
strike blows commensurate with their full strength. The Eighh 
Army victory has brought us a long step nearer that opportunity, 
and the manner of its achievement assures us that now we have the 
Command and the troops who can turn it to advantage. 


BIZERTA THE KEY 


By VICE-ADMIRAL MUSELIER* 


OR modern fleets the bases of Toulon, Ajaccio, Mers-el-Kebir 

and Bizerta form a quadrilateral the command of which gives 
control of the Western Mediterranean. More than that, Bizerta, 
owing to its special position facing the Tyrrhenian Sea, commands 
the approaches to it, and consequently is a threat not only to Sardinia 
and Sicily but also to the ports of Central Italy, to which it stands 
mearer than Toulon. Finally, its position at the western entry to 
the Sicilian Channel enables naval and aerial detachments based on 
its port and aerodromes to deprive the enemy of free movement 
from the eastern to the western basin of the Mediterranean. 

The importance of this position did not escape the French 
Admiralty last century. - Consequently, when France, after the 
Tunisian expedition, imposed its protectorate on the Bey of Tunis, 
Ruler of the Kingdom of Tunisia, by the Treaty of Bardo, the Navy 
decided to instal an important torpedo-base in the old Arab port of 
Bizerta. The lake of Bizerta, whose length, breadth and depth give 
shelter for naval squadrons out of reach of bombardment from the 
sea, was linked artificially with the sea by a canal deep enough to 
provide passage for the largest vessels. A naval arsenal was con- 
structed at Sidi-Abdallah, at the end of the lake. An industrial 
town, Ferryville, was built in the neighbourhood of the Arsenal, 
while beside the cld town of Bizerta a modern town and port took 
shape. This European town extends along the west bank of the 
canal. The fore-port was protected, on the side of the open sea, by 
an artificial mole, in deep water, at the two ends of which are 
marrow channels protected by the fire of powerful coast-batteries, 
On the west bank a military arsenal has been established. 

On the south of this basin are installed the services of the Naval 
Prefecture, the Prefect’s residence, the torpedo and submarine bases, 
and further on commercial repairing and shipbreaking works, in 
which were dismantled first the destroyers and then the cruisers of 
Admiral Wrangel’s Russian fleet. Further to the south, on a sort 
of peninsula, the naval air-base of Karouba has been established. 
Karouba is about four miles from the entry of the basin. A canal, 
36 feet in depth, links Bizerta with the arsenal of Sidi-Abdallah. 
The excavation of the canal ended in 1937, and levelling-works have 
created a large area utilised for the development of the arsenal, and 
“the creation of an oil port to the north-east of the fishing harbour. At 
the end of the basin, the arsenal of Sidi-Abdallah, provided with the 
most modern machinery, is capable of the repair, maintenance and 
equipment. of the most powerful units. There is a port-authority 
provided with tugs, tankers and numbers of lighters, artillery- 
controls, naval constructions, maritime works, medical services and 
a victualling depét, equipped with all necessary workshops, stores, 
hospitals and barracks. Without entering into too much detail, it 
is worth mentioning that it was possible for the Admiral-Maijor- 
General who commanded the arsenal to re-victual the French 
Mediterranean Fleet completely in four hours. 

In a hill near Ferryville there was organised and put into service 
in 1937 a veritable underground city, in which every kind of 
munitions, torpedoes, mines, &c., were stored at a minimum of 
6o feet, served like the whole of the arsenal by a network of rail- 
roads. Bizerta is connected with Ferryville by a railway reserved 
for the navy. In addition, it is served by the ordinary Tunisian 








*Admiral Muselier has held successively the posts of Major-General- 
Superintendent at Ferryville, Commander of Defence Sector of Navy 
in Tunisia, and Préfet-Maritime at Bizerta, 


railway-system. Still further inland, at the end of the lake, ang 
joined to it by a narrow stream, is the lake of Tindja, full of fish, 
and dominated by the wooded slopes of the island of Ishkeul, wher 
wild bison belonging to the Bey are still to be found. A popv. 
lation of about 5,000 workmen, their families, and numeroys 
clerks, business-men and merchants, is scattered between 
Ferryville and the neighbouring villages. There is an admir- 
able system of roads, wide enough to permit the passage 
of the largest military convoys. About halfway between Ferryville 
and Bizerta, the Navy has crgated the aerodrome of Sidi-Ahmed, 
which it recently handed over to the Air Force. The aeronautical 
establishments of Karouba-Sidi-Ahmed are provided with modem 
repair equipment, and a large military and civil ground-staff js 
stationed there. The military oil-port is large enough for several 
large units to berth there simultaneously. The quays are equipped 
with pipelines connecting with underground reservoirs, containing 
up to 200,000 tons of liquid fuel, protected by at least 60 feet of 
rock. In the arsenal itself are the cold-storage depét, water 
distillation equipment and a very powerful radio-station, capable of 
maintaining contact even with submerged submarines in the most 
distant seas, and, finally, several graving-docks, one of which can 
accommodate the very largest units of the fleet. 
the arsenal is very powerful, including pumping-engines, vast cranes 
and installations of every kind. To give an example, in 1936 a 
large submarine was docked in the graving-basin, changed a screw, 
was completely careened and repaired and put to sea just 20 hours 
after its arrival. 

In 1937 the military port of Bizerta-Sidi-Abdallah was in full 
activity ; part of the Mediterranean Squadron had just put in for 
repair. It was developing rapidly and many ambitious plans had 
been worked out, but Admiral Darlan, thinking that the proximity 
of the Italian aerodromes, and in particular the island of Pantelleria, 
created too great dangers, stopped the development of this powerful 
base. In spite of my objections to this purely defensive decision, 
active development was stopped in favour of the port of Mers-el- 
Kebir. From 1934 10 1937 several suburbs for officers, with modern 
dwelling-houses for the higher and lower personnel and for workers, 
a club for officers and another for N.C.O.’s, and modern barracks, 
were constructed, and the social services of the navy devoted them- 
selves actively to the health and welfare of the naval population, 
military and civil. The marshes which lie on the south-west part 
of the lake were filled up, partly with dredged silt, as a measure 
against malaria. The lakes and streams were populated with “ gam- 
busias,” provided free by the navy, to destroy the mosquitoes, which 
are bearers of the malaria germ. The gembusia, it should be ex- 
plained, is a little fish which devours every day ten times its own 
weight of mosquito larvae. The whole of this district is covered with 
orchards, cultivated fields and pastures, producing an abundance of 
cereals, fodder, vegetables and fruits—in particular, magnificent 
oranges, lemons and mandarins. In the spring, which lasts only 
three or four weeks, the whole region is a veritable flower-garden. 
One of the serious drawbacks of Bizerta and, above all, of 
Ferryville, was the lack of water, especially in summer, but 4 
powerful distillation-plant had been built in the arsenal, which 
enabled the fleet to be revictualled with distilled water. 

Bizerta constitutes a vast entrenched camp, whose approaches are 
delimited to the west by the range of the guns of the battery of 
Soumeuf, and to the east by the powerful organisations of Metline, 
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whose essential strength consists of two double turrets of 340 mm. 
with a range of about 40 kilometres, commanding the approaches to 
Tunis. The installation of these turrets and the adjacent under- 
ground establishments was finished in 1939. To give an idea of 
the strength of this group, I may mention thar it is double that of a 
battery of 16 mm. navai guns, and protected against landing attempts 
by a battery of 75’s and by heavy machine-guns. Between these 
special batteries, at either end there is a whole series of naval 
batteries. The defence on the seaward side is very powerful. The 
command-post is in the fort of Kebir. A system of submarine micro- 
phones reports the approach of an enemy. Two transporters give 
passage to the defence forces, including tanks, from one bank of the 
canal to the other. Most of the'coast batteries can fire towards the 
land. Anti-air defence consists of seven batteries of modern naval 
A.A. guns, the installation of which was finished in 1937. As fixed 
anti-tank guns we used naval guns installed on platforms, with con- 
crete shelters. A system of pill-boxes, casemates, camouflaged con- 
crete shelters, for artillery and automatic arms, surrounded the whole 
of the entrenched camp, and commanded the roads and points of 
access. ‘Twenty-five per cent. of the A.A. guns had been provided 
with ammunition enabling them to be used against land attack. The 
concentration of artillery fire on landing-beaches and approach-roads 
had been carefully provided for, as well as barrages and mine-fields. 
To give an example, the beach of Ras-Engellah, which is near the 
fort of Soumeur on the west, can be subjected to the simultaneous 
fire of seven batteries. 

The Germans have had time to reinforce these already formidable 
defences, and it is to be feared that they may have made use of the 
quick-firing guns of all calibres belonging to the Russian fleet, which 
had been stored in the Sidi-Abdallah arsenal. Ammunition for 
these pieces, which we did: not possess, as they are of different 
calibre from the French, may have been sent for from Odessa or 
Sebastopol. The region of the sand-dunes of Bizerta had, by the 
efforts of the Navy, been transformed into a wooded zone of pines 
and mimosa, which enabled the movements of troops to be masked, 
and at the same time stabilised the shifting sands. All these works 
are served by excellent roads, inside the entrenched camp. The only 
coast road linking Bizerta and Béne is narrow, very hilly and easy 
to defend or destroy. This state of affairs is favourable to the 
defence. 

Apart from the naval coast defence elements, A.A. and Air Force 
personnel, I estimated that I needed about 25,000 men to assure the 
defence of the entrenched camp of Bizerta, and jt is to be feared that 
the German-Italian forces are in a position still to maintain effectives 
of this order. (There are certain weak points in the defences, but 
it will be appreciated that it is impossible to disclose them in this 
article.) When the operations of the Eighth Army have enabled the 
Allies to occupy Southern Tunisia, the Germans will probably 
endeavour to hold on to the end to the entrenched camp of Bizerta, 
the rich lower valley of the Medjerda and the approaches of Tunis, 
as well as the region of Cape Bon. It was in this neighbourhood 
that the Roman legions, over twenty centuries ago, destroyed the last 
Carthaginian armies. The Berbers, the Romans and the armies of 
the Arabs and the Mahdi fought each other there, and the columns 
of the great Mosque of Kairouan stand as the last remains of a 
succession of riches and splendour. This region seems destined to 
be the theatre of the bloody struggles of opposed civilisations and 
to witness the destruction of the forces of evil. At the present 
moment the Axis troops are struggling there against the armies of 
Liberty. 

It is likely that the front will be defined by the approaches of 
Djebel Abiod, Sedjenane, Mateur, Protville, Djedeida, Zagho, 
ending in the neighbourhood of the superb beach of Hammamet. 
This powerful bridge-head can be supplied for some time by the 
ports of Bizerta, Porto-Farina, la Goulette, Tunis, Nabeul, 
Hammamet, by the intermediary beaches and by the numerous 
aerodromes of the district. It is to be hoped that we shall not sée 
these namés too often and too long in the communiqués in the near 
future. The nut will be hard to crack, but, thanks to the superiority 
of the Air Force, of the tanks and of the Royal Navy, the issue, 
thank Ged, is not in doubt. 
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BOMBING CIVILIANS 


By J. M. SPAIGHT - 

EFORE 1943 ends appalling ruin will have been wrought in 

Germany by our Bomber Command, the Bomber Command 
of the 8th Air Force of the United States Army, and the Bomber 
Group of the Royal Canadian Air Force that is stationed here. 
Already there are signs that consciences are being stirred by the 
thought of what this will mean in terms of “the bombing of civi- 
lians.” It is well to be prepared for further questionings of the 
same kind 

One speaks of “ the bombing of civilians,” because that is the usual 
phrase, but to use it is really to confuse the issue. -Terms must be 
defined. The old clear distinction between soldiers and civilians 
has been obscured. That is not to say that the whole population of 
an enemy country is subject to attack. Indiscriminate bombing is 
certainly not justifiable. The point to be remembered is that there 
is a difference between the civilians who are engaged in definitely 
warlike activities and those who are not. It is the latter who have 
a claim to immunity, not the former. The people who make and 
transport war material are, to the opposing belligerent, active, 
dangerous enemies. He is as fully entitled to try to put them out 
of action as if they were commissioned or enlisted soldiers. They 
are, in fact, “ warriors.” The fact that they wear no uniform is 
immaterial. They are in no proper sense of the word non- 
combatants. 

The change which the coming of flight has brought about is that 
these people, these warriors, can now be attacked even though an 
army stands between them and the invader. Another change has 
come to pass also. Today the weapons of war are made by millions 
of workers, men and women, in thousands of factories. Total war 
cannot be waged unless there are huge agglomerations of 
warriors on the home front. All these masses of people must 
be considered to be engaged in the preliminary processes of what is 
a kind of fabricated battle. The battle-field runs back from the fighting 
front to the crowded centres where the great armament plants hum. 
All the people who have the misfortune tc live near those danger- 
areas must be considered to be in the line of fire. 

No one would waste any tears for them if they were only the 
warriors, but they are not. They include many who are genuine 
non-combatants. No chivalrous airman wants to slaughter grand- 
mothers and babies. The tragedy is that he may do so in trying to 
put the others out of action. It is an unintended, horrible, pitiable 
incident of war; but to say that is not a condemnation of air- 
bombardment. The justification of air-bombardment is that it is 
essentially defensive in purpose. You kill and destroy to save your- 
self from being killed or destroyed. You can do so not merely on 
the field of battle, as in the older war, but wherever the arms which 
would have been used in the field are being made or conveyed. 
That is the case for the bombing of centres of war-production and 
transportation. Is it not possible that the secret of flight was 
given to man so that the weapons of war should perish? 

There would, in fact, be no case against bombing if as great a 
degree of precision were possible as was thought at one time to be 
practicable. Conditions have changed even since Mr. Chamber- 
lain explained in the House of Commons on June 21st, 1938, the 
view of the Government of the permissible limits of air attack. 
Deliberate attack on the civilian population was unlawful, but mili- 
tary targets might be bombed if they could be identified and if 
reasonable care were taken not to bomb civilians in their neighbour- 
hood. It has become impossible to comply with these conditions 
to the full. Targets are no longer identifiable, because belligerents 
have taken good care that they should not be identifiable. They 
have not only adopted the most elaborate schemes of camouflage, 
but have protected all centres of war-production with very power- 
ful defences. Some of these centres have more guns in their peri- 
meters than whole armies used to have in their campaigns not very 
long ago. It would be suicide, normally, for a bomber formation 
to approach its target at a height at which precision of aim would 
be certain. The swift-darting raids of such machines as the 
Mosquitoes or the fighter-bombers can be made at low heights, but 
they are not the raids which cause the heavy losses. 
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The lesses have been the more severe’ since, first, the 4,000-Ib. 
and, later, the 8,coo-lb. bombs have been brought into use. The 
devastation caused by these enormous projectiles is immeasurably 
greater than it was expected to be when the question of bombing 
was discussed before the war. They, too, are the answer to the 
intensification of the defence. The smaller bombs were found not 
tc be able to achieve the object of wrecking the target. Inevitably 
their use increases the risk to the non-combatant population. 

Should not bombing of populated centres then be abandoned? 
To do so would certainly save the lives of many whom it is no 
advantage to a belligerent to kill; it is indeed a disadvantage, for, 
being “useless mouths” in a blockaded country, they should live. 
To spare them might mean, however, that the lives of one’s own 
fighting men were sacrificed. To put a war-plant out of operation 
or to stop a trainload of munitions from reaching the front is to 
save these men’s lives. And why should the enemy civilians have 
priority of consideration over our own civilians on the sea? The 
latter are killed in their hundreds by the U-boats which it is one of 
the objects of the air-offensive to prevent from being built. It is 
a question of setting one tragedy against another, and bombing, it 
should be remembered, is not unlawful, as the submarine methods 
of the Germans certainly are. 

Our own town-dwellers would benefit, it is said, if-“ bombing of 
civilians” were discontinued. Perhaps so, for a time; but does 
anyone suppose that the Germans would not resume their attacks 
if and when it became profitable to them to do so? It is better to 
rely on our Beaufighters and our powerful A.A. barrage than on any 
word of Herr Hitler’s. We can never again be hit as hard, we may 
hope, as in 1940-41. We are definitely on top now in the big-bomber 
Is it not an unfortunate time to let our consciences become 


class. 
War is horrible in any case, and this is not the 


too troublesome? 
worst of its evils. 


CHRISTIAN UNION IN INDIA 


By the RIGHT REV. F. J. WESTERN (late Bishop of Tinnevelly) 

ROPOSALS for union between different Christian bodies have 

developed much further and more quickly in the mission field 
than in the West, and South India is an outstanding example of this. 
The whole life and environment of the Indian Christian makes the 
idea of union natural to him. As a member of a small and often 
tiny minority, he feels himself to be a member of the one Church 
of Christ militant here on earth with a reality which the Christian 
in England, in his Christianised environment, has largely forgotten. 
The first thing that the Indian Christian, and with him the foreign 
missionary, thinks about another Christian is, “ He is my brother” ; 
only the second or third thing he thinks is, “He is an Anglican, 
or a Congregationalist, while I am a Methodist.” The fundamental 
unity of life and calling is seen and felt; the differences are 
secondary. 

For many years past, therefore, there has been joint consultation 
and practical co-operation between different missions and Churches 
in India such as is only now beginning to be seen in England. It 
was with this background that in 1919 a group of thirty-one Indian 
ministers and two foreigners, the former including that great Indian 
Christian leader, Bishop Azariah of Dornakal, initiated proposals 
which in the course of a few years developed into regular negotia- 
tions for organic umior between three large Christian bodies in 
South India. These are—({1) the South India United Church, a body 
formed in 1908 by the amalgamation of United Presbyterian and 
Congregational Churches in South India, which had been formed 
a few years earlier; (2) the four South Indian dioceses of the 
Anglican Church in India: since its disestablishment in 1930 this 
has had the name of The Church of India, Burma and Ceylon ; and 
(3) the South India Province of the Methodist Church. The com- 
bined membership of these three bodies is about 900,000, this being 
somewhat less than one-half of the total number of non-Roman 
Christians in the area. Of the remaining non-Roman Christians, 
about one-half belong to the old “ Syrian ” Churches in Travancore 
and Cochin and the other helf are nearly all either Baptists or 
Lutherans. 
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It is not strange that it should have taken a good many years 
to work out a plan of union which would be acceptable to these 
three bodies. Serious difficulties of principle as regards sacraments 
and ministries had fully to be faced, and a continued effort made 
to find, not some politic compromise, but a true synthesis. Pro. 
posals had to be remitted to and fro between the joint committee 
of the representatives, Indian and foreign, of the three Churches 
and the governing bodies of those Churches, these last meeting only 
once every two or three years. There was also the practical difficulty 
of distance ; I never had less than three hundred miles to travel 
from my diocese of Tinnevelly near Cape Comorin to the place of 
meeting of the joint committee, and others had to make considerably 
longer journeys. } 

A scheme of union was prepared by 1929, and was further worked 
on during the succeeding twelve years. [ts essential features can be 
briefly summarised. Statements are made of agreement on funda 
mental Christian beliefs, particularly those which are summarised 
in the ancient Creeds, and on basic principles of the Church, jts 
sacraments and its ministry. Subject to these Governing Principles, 
as they are called in the draft constitution of the proposed united 
Church, the largest freedom of opinion is to be allowed. The 
united Church is to be episcopal, with bishops who maintain con- 
tinuity with the historic episcopate, and whose functions, stated in 
the constitution, are essentially those which bishops have always 
fulfilled. But—a cardinal point—this acceptance of episcopacy “is 
not to be taken as committing the united Church to the acceptance 
of any particular interpretation of episcopacy, and no such particular 
interpretation shall be demanded from any minister of the united 
Church.” The united Church is to be governed by a central Synod 
and diocesan councils, with strong lay representation. There is to be 
a general rule of freedom of worship. Within the united Church 
all ordinations of ministers will be by bishops ; initially, all existing 
ministers of the uniting Churches are to be acknowledged as 
ministers of the Word and Sacraments, but by a mutual pledge 
between the uniting Churches they are not to exercise their ministry 
in any way that would offend conscientious convictions—as, e.g., by 
a ritualistic Anglican being posted to an ex-Methodist congregation 
or one who had not received episcopal ordination to an ex-Anglican 
congregation. 

It cannot be expected that any scheme of union could be worked 
out which. would be acceptable to everyone. Many Anglo-Catholics 
hold that a fundamental of the Catholic system is negated if episcopal 
ordination is not accepted as an essential condition of the validity 
of the sacraments of the Church, or if any exceptions are allowed 
to the rules which express this principle. On the other side, many 
Congregationalists feel that the union would in fact mean absorption 
into an Anglican system, and that the principle of the equality of 
Christian believers is gravely infringed by rules which (except 
perhaps for a few initial exceptions) will forbid that the Holy 
Communion should ever be celebrated by laymen. But it can safely 
be said that a large.central body of opinion in all the Churches 
concerned regards the scheme as a sound and hopeful one. On 
the Anglican side it is notable that the Lambeth Conference of more 
than three hundred bishops gave its general approval to the scheme 
in 1930. Of equal significance is the fact that in 1936 an “ Outline 
of a Reunion Scheme for the Church of England and the Evangelical 
Free Churches of England” was framed and generally approved by 
a number of the leaders of all those Churches which follows the 
South Indian scheme with remarkable closeness. 

In 1941 the joint committee urged that the time had come for 
definite decisions to be made by the negotiating Churches, and that 
process is now taking place. The Methodist Church in South 
India, with the approval of the Methodist Conference in Great 
Britain, has declared that it unreservedly approves of the scheme. 
In the South India United Church strong opposition has shown 
itself, and it is impossible to say what the final decision will be. 
The Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, voting.in the first instance 
in its fourteen diocesan councils, is so far showing itself in favour 
of the scheme ; but before the final decision is taken by its General 
Council reference is being made to the Metropolitans of the other 
Provinces of the Anglican Communion asking what their attitude 
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will be to the Church in India if it accepts the scheme and allows 
the dioceses that are directly concerned to leave it in order to 
enter into the union. 

It is therefore too soon te say whether the union will go through 
as now proposed, or whether negotiations will have to continue for 
some years more. But I have no doubt that sooner or later, and 
probably sooner, the scheme will be accepted essentially in its 
present form. This should greatly strengthen the Christian life 
and witness of the Churches in South India and, one may hope, will 
be found to be the first step towards wider unions. In England, 
Christians must probably acknowledge with regret and shame that 
the time is not yet ripe for a similar plan of union to win general 
acceptance. The different Churches must first come to know each 
other better by joint consultation and practical co-operation, both 
in the larger spheres and, even more important, in the ordinary 
town and village. But South India, I believe, points a way which 
they will one day follow. 


RETURN TO LONDON 


By E. H. M. RELTON 


NE expected, on returning to England after eighteen months 
QO spent in Canada and the United States, to find things altered. 
We had kept, of course, in vicarious touch. But correspondents 
were scared, a little, of the censor; experience of newspapers had 
taught us to read between the lines; and if, perhaps, our most 
reliable informants were those who followed us out, even they 
contradicted each other. Some facts we knew. Soap had been 
rationed since we left ; fuel-targets had appeared ; the basic petrol 
allowance had been stopped. Clothes-rationing, which we saw 
introduced, had had time to take effect. The bread had turned an 
off-white, if not definitely brown. Food, on the whole, we gathered, 
was in some respects scarcer ; but in others, we believed that an 
ingenious trick, known as dehydration, had caused an improve- 
ment. Our absence had seen the dwindling of air-raids and rubber, 
the conscription of women, and the invasion of our island by the 
American army. With such older institutions, such as the blackout 
and the earlier food-rationing, we had lost touch. What were our 
impressions on returning? 

My own, at least, were unexpected. I had imagined, I think, a 
distinctly shabby lot of people (men in patched suits, women in bare 
legs or cotton stockings) with the backs of their hands perhaps a 
little grained, people whom a shortage of scap and hot water might, 
for all I knew, have compelled to offend in a way which even their 
best friends would shrink from openly criticising (if, indeed, being 
in a similar state, they were able so to do). I was looking for 
the usual stoic gloom, for cynicism, for apathetic, for fatalistic, 
resignation. I was even prepared to see my countrymen enjoying 
themselves in a queer, perverse way—a sort of mass-masochism, like 
the Germans. 

I saw none of these things. Londoners, far from being shabby, 
had a clean, prosperous air. (Whence came, I wondered, all the 
beautiful clothes?) The streets and houses were neat. Nearly 
two years’ immunity from air-raids had wrought a form of super- 
organisation of which the incredible punctuality of trains was but 
one example. Food was sparse but, to ensure health, adequate ; in 
the case of those who, like myself, abhor carrots and potatoes, it 
appealed less to the palate than to the appetite. Everybody seemed 
very brisk and purposeful and tough. 

This toughness, indeed, was extremely remarkable. It compared 
with the flabbiness that I remembered in pre-war London, with the 
decadent and pallid faces that have slowly vanished with sports cars 
and road-houses and char-a-banc outings znd women of leisure. It 
was different, too, from the intermediate stage, from the demeanour 
of the blitz or period of training. Then, apprentice war-mongers, 
mere fledgling savages, we were bfuised and bewildered, resentful 
but resolute. Then, in the fields of our agony, was sown the seed 
of hate which now is ripening for the harvest. 

London has an air of tenseness. Something is about to happen. 
Something big, but you- don’t know what. Men and women are 
grim, seriously determined, steeling themselves for action and 
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sacrifice. Restrictions, discomforts, official supervision that smacks 
in some degree of Fascism—these we suffer but do not enjoy. Nor 
do we discuss them. But they are felt ; they are very definite ; they 
form the powder-charge to the shell of personal fury against the 
German people which is shortly going to explode’ with devastating 
effect, somewhere. There is no sign, I thought, of apathy or resig- 
nation. Instead, there is a healthy impatience, a straining at the 
leash. This is a nation in its fourth year of total war. It has done 
with play-acting, and it will brook no shirkers. It is still kind, but 
now also it is stern. Its democracy is being stretched to its limits, 
but it is still democracy. 

If London has not, in these days, the same infectious air of 
gaiety, of fast and furious well-being, as New York, it is very 
crowded, and there is still, I found, plenty to do, if you can afford it. 
Money buys the privilege more of privacy than of luxury. You can 
take your lady friend out to dinner and a dance, and pay five pounds 
or One, but the food and wines you have are the same either way. 
Many attempts of rich people to spend money are both futile and 
wasteful, Members of dance-bands are old, slack and appallingly 
inefficient. Waiters are decrepit. Women military police look 
funny. It was odd, I thought, to see the grimy, drily humorous 
cockney bus-conductor replaced by a conductress from Roedean. 

Britain, once more, has acquired character. Into the soul of a 
people which, for well over a year, alone defied the fury of 
the Axis world there has entered again the iron of pride, the 
cold steel of arrogance. Self-assured, self-controlled, we have put 
on our old armour of reticence. The people walk with dignity ; the 
humblest private, the poorest waitress or shop-girl, is a Churchill 
in miniature. Is all this, I wondered, to impress the Americans? 

Above all, I detected a new spirit, a fresh and rather complex 
awareness of Britain’s destiny, which was totally absent when I left. 
It is a strange, struggling, contradictory, inarticulate spirit ; half- 
formed ; a revolution, a first groping towards the new era. It is 
the spirit which can acclaim the Prime Minister’s (and therefore its 
own) declared resolve, in face of a good deal of criticism from 
America, to hang on to the Empire. It can, while still being able 
to stomach the neutrality of Eire, be stern enough to allow the 
leader of the Indian Congress Party to starve himSelf, if necessary 
to death. In the middle of this grimmest of all wars, a war of 
survival, of total victory or total defeat, it can take time off and, 
over a beer, as it were, in a pub, praise and rationally discuss such 
a kindly revolution in social economy as the Beveridge Report. 
These contradictions lead nowhere ; the paradox cannot be explained. 
The only clear issue is that our attitude is changing. A democratic 
New Order is emerging ; a wider and better emancipation, it seems, 
might be won, in combination with an enlarged sense of national and 
international duty, a sterner personal discipline. Britain is aware 
of her responsibility. It may be that at present she is unsure of 
her rightful place in the world after this war; but on the issue of 
deciding what sort of a world it will be she will yield, unless I am 
mistaken, to nobody. 


«GO, WORDS, ON WINDS OF WAR” 


Go, words, on winds of war. Let invocating breath 
Adjure what ruthful influences on earth remain 
Wherefore our common kindness should be done to death. 
No answer comes. The Germans drub their desolate drums. 


Ask of recording angels what can glory gain 
When the bombed city burns, the sinking ship explodes: 
Compute the mutilations ; number off the slain. 

Comes no reply. The Germans mutter, marching by. 


Ask of the armoured columns whither bend their roads, 
And what the factory’s output fruitfully achieves : 
Question the Stuka squadron wherefore it unloads. 

No choice, the Reich responds with guttural radio voice. 
The souls of men are lost upon the storm like leaves, 

Or crucified on faiths which once undid despair. 
Only of retaliation the mass-mind conceives. 

One fact we understand. This feud was German-planned. 
Return, words voiced in vain, on war’s unanswering air .. . 
Pride, that denied compassion, will find full payment there. 

SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is more than a year since on this page I referred to the effect 

of the blockade upon our Allies in Europe, and made a special 
plea for the relief of those who at that moment were dying of 
Since then the Greek situation has improved. 
Meanwhile, however, the food situation in other allied 
countries has grown from bad to worse. It is known that 
conditions approaching those of famine prevail in Poland, occupied 
Russia, and parts of Yugoslavia. Other allies, in the following order 
of urgency, are suffering from a shortage of foodstuffs which bears 
especially upon the women and children: Belgium, France, Holland, 
Norway, Czechoslovakia and Denmark. There are those who quote 
Goering’s recent dictum, “ Whoever starves, it will not be Germany,” 
and who believe that the deliberate policy of the German Govern- 
ment is to fatten Germany and to let Europe die. There are those 
again who contend that the aim of Germany is so to debilitate 
occupied Europe that the population will lose all energy*and all 
powers of resistance. Under this theory the special objective is 
to weaken the younger generation while keeping the adults alive. 
I fear that the German purpose is more scientific and more immediate 
than this. Their control of foodstuffs and ration cards does, in 
fact, provide them with a potent means of pressure ; they well know 
that the man who would without flinching face a firing squad, may 
quail and hesitate when he sees his wife and children starve. They 
thus use food as a cat-and-mouse weapon with which to obtain 
slave labour. In the words of Mephistopheles: 


Fiir einen Leichnam bin ich nicht zu Haus 
Mir geht es wie die Katze mit der Maus. 


starvation in Greece. 


7 * * * 


It is inevitable in such a situation that humanitarian feelings in 
this country should be deeply stirred. Nor need we blame the 
Allied Governments in London if their anxiety regarding, and their 
duty towards, their suffering peoples tempt them at moments to 
overstate the problem or to magnify events. Yet if we wish to 
approach this grave difficulty with the eye of reason it is necessary 
from the outset to discard the distorting lenses of sentimentality 
and prejudice. The humanitarian becomes a sentimentalist when 
he allows himself to suppose that there exists some easy compromise 
between unconditional pacifism and the fact that, if-one desires to 
win a war, one is obliged to commit warlike, and therefore cruel, 
acts. Conversely we need not steel our hearts merely because 
the protagonists of the “ Feed Starving Europe” movement, alike 
in this country and in the United States, are identified to some 
extent with the Peace Pledge Union, or with the particular brand 
of isolationist associated with ex-President Hoover. It may be 
irritating to discover that those who today are most anxious that we 
should feed Greece, or Czechoslovakia, or Poland, are the people 
who in 1938-1941 were most ardent in their opposition to our 
defending these countries against aggression. It may be discourag- 
ing to find that those elements in the United States who, from the 
first, were hostile to American intervention are now using the 
“Feed Starving Europe” campaign as a stick to beat the President 
and ourselves. Yet, in fact, these people, although they have sought 
to collar the movement, and are certainly most vociferous, do not 
stand alone; there are many others who, while ardently desiring 
the early victory of the Allied Nations, while not wishing in any 
important way to weaken such pressure as we are able to exert, 
yet feel in all sobriety of mind that the purpose of the British Navy 
is not to inconvenience our enemies at the cost of starving our 
friends. It is to those sensible and right-minded people that I 
submit the following arguments. 

* * * . 


There may be some Nazis, and Goering may be among them, who 
desire to starve the subject peoples for the benefit of the Herrenvolk. 
I much doubt whether those who hold practical authority in Germany 
today have any such intention. Apart from humanitarian reasons, 
they well know that the morale of an army of occupation suffers 
seriously from the spectacle of hunger in its midst. However much 


they may seek to ascribe this hunger to the ruthlessness of the 
British Admiralty, both the troops and the population know very 
well who it is who takes the food. Moreover, as I have said above, 
it is their deliberate policy to feed all those whose labour is of 
value to their war effort, and they have, in fact, established an 
ascending scale of rationing under which the heaviest worker gets 
the heaviest food. Nor. is the “normal consumer” (namely, the 
person who is unable to work in factories), reduced to actual starya- 
tion. Even in Belgium, which is one of the countries suffering most 
from hunger, the normal rations are above starvation level. Every 
child under three in Belgium receives three and a quarter litres of 
milk a week. The normal consumer in a week obtains §5 ounces of 
bread, 7} ounces of meat, 2} ounces of fat, and 122 ounces of 
potatoes. Such a diet is unquestionably below maintenance-level, 
but it is above starvation-level. And the rations accorded to the 
workers are substantially higher than that. Those who suffer most 
seriously in Belgium are the invalids, the aged, and the children 
between three years of age and fifteen years. Such victims are kept 
at a permanently low level of nutrition, and suffer from debilitation, 
But the remainder are supported by the Germans themselves ; the 
food which they consume diminishes proportionately the stocks which 
the Herrenvolk can use. 
* * * * 

There are those who argue that if we could organise food relief 
for Belgium under the International Red Cross, we might prevent 
the Belgian labourer from being blackmailed into working for our 
enemies. Yet if Belgium, then why not also Poland, France, Nor- 
way and Holland? There is no logical reason why Belgium should 
be specially favoured. Yet to feed all these countries would so 
diminish our limited shipping resources as definitely to prolong the 
war. Is it conceivable, moreover, that the Germans, who have 
discovered that hunger is the most potent of all their weapons, 
would, in fact, permit any international organisation to snatch this 
weapon from their grasp? In the last war Mr. Herbert Hoover 
organised an elaborate system of relief in Belgium. The Germans, 
under William II, were not as ruthless or as indifferent to the 
conscience and good opinion of the world as are the Nazis of today. 
They were at the same time immensely anxious to cultivate the 
sympathies of the United States, and to convince them that acts of 
charity were not being abused. Yet, in fact, Mr. Hoover’s relief 
scheme proved of value to the Germans during those difficult years, 
and postponed many of the effects of our blockade. Many Germans 
have since confessed to me that they thought it odd at the time 
that, while barring ihe front door, we should allow Mr. Hoover to 
bring in food through the back. Let me quote three passages from 
the memoirs of Ludendorff: “The waning morale at home,” he 
writes, “ was immediately connected with the food situation.” “The 
occupied territories,” he writes again, “helped us with food sup- 
plies.” “The measures taken,” he writes, “by the Entente (by 
which he means Mr. Hoover’s organisation) relieved us of anxiety 
as to the feeding of Belgium.” We can have no wish today, how- 
ever humanitarian we may feel, to relieve Germany of any anxiety. 

* * * * 

I am opposed for these reasons to any large-scale or immediate 
scheme for feeding Europe. This does not mean that I advocate 
that nothing should be done. ‘Two things should be done. In the 
first place, we should accumulate stocks and plans for the im- 
mediate relief of any liberated territory. In the second place, we 
should consider carefully the scheme suggested by the Famine 
Relief Committee in this country, and by those in the United States 
who are working with Mr. John Dulles and Professor van Dusen. 
Under this scheme limited supplies of vitamins and dried milk 
would be sent in for the relief of children, expectant or nursing 
mothers and invalids. If, for instance, we sent in 22,030 tons of 
dried milk and 241 tons of vitamin capsules to Greece or Belgium 
the total shipping required in a year would not be excessive. And 
in each country more than two million people would be rescued from 
starvation or ill-health, Our enemies would benefit but slightly; 
the benefit to our friends would be great indeed. 
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THE 
THE THEATRE 
‘Junior Miss.”’ At the Saville Theatre. ‘* Strike a New Note.”’ 
At the Prince of Wales Theatre. 

A Few minutes after the curtain rose on the new comedy from the 
U.S.A., Junior Miss, my heart sank, for I thought it was going to 
prove a high-pressure American farce, but my depression lasted 
only a few moments, for I quickly realised that I was mistaken, and, 
indeed, Junior Miss turned out to be one of the liveliest and most 
amusing comedies that America has sent us. It is played by an 
all-British cast and there is no attempt to Americanise accent or 
manners. Nor is there any need, since the authors, Jerome 
Chodorov and Joseph Fields, working on a story by Sally Benson, 
have kept true enough to life to give their play a genéral validity. 
We are shown a young, happily married couple with two children, 
poth girls. The elder, Lois, is about sixteen, already has several 
young men dangling around and affects to be a young woman of 
the world. The younger, Judy, is abour thirteen, and still recon- 
structs everything that happens in the family according to her own 
romantic imagination. The two worlds of adult reality and childish 
imaginatioa (stimulated by books and films) are shown existing side 
by side with such very great skill that the effect is exceedingly droll. 
Judy is also an enchanting creation, and the play would be worth 
seeing for the brilliant acting in this part of Joan White, who can 
herself be little more than fifteen or sixteen. Judy and her child 
‘riend, Fuffy Adams (perfectly played by Peggy Cummins), are a 
constant delight, and I prophesy a long run for this original and 
nost amusing play. Children in plays are usually a depressing bore, 
yut not these, who are well supported by a very efficient cast, in- 
cluding some admirably acted boys’ parts. A word must be said 
about the badness of the music, which streams aggressively out 
from a loud-speaker and is quite inappropriate. It would be only 
in place for a crude farce, and is completely at variance with the 
artistic character of this charming production. 

Strike a New Note, George Black’s new revue, justifies its name. 
It brings before the London public a number of new faces—chief 
among them a comedian new @ me, Sid Field, who has an indi- 
vidual manner and contributes with Jerry Desmonde one highly 
original and diverting turn on the stale subject of golf. Even the 
décor has a fresh note and the show is tastefully dressed. In such 
entertainments the music is of the first importance, and this has 
been very well chosen—especially taking are the numbers, “ Watch 
the Old Man Go” and “A Saga of Susannah.” Altogether an 
excellent light entertainment. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


‘Fires Were Started”’ and ‘‘ Shadow of a Doubt.’’ At the New 
Gallery and.the Tivoli. 


Fires Were Started is a Crown Film Unit documentary of the 
London blitz. It tells the story of an East End warehouse fire and 
how it was fought by the A.F.S. at a time when equipment was 
inadequate and organisation immature. It might so easily have 
finished up as a familiar pyrotechnical display paying careful 
tribute to an heroic service. Instead, it is clear that the director, 
Humphrey Jennings, went down to the East End and found that 
these firemen whom he was commissioned to honour were also 
citizens of the gutted alleys between the warehouses, they were 
good cockneys, and he has used them to breathe life into his narra- 
tive. The excitements and perils of tottering walls and yawning 
furnaces are here in full measure, together with a picture of the 
indomitable organisers for whom disaster loomed each night in 
the form of too many pins on a map ; but these qualities are over- 
shadowed by the screen presences of the pump-crew around whom 
the film revolves. These are human beings as we have rarely seen 
them portrayed on the screen. Whether they are dancing in mock 
solemnity in the watch-room whilst awaiting their call to the flaming 
streets, or abusing the hero who remains obstinately on a doomed 
parapet, or carrying one of their comrades to his grave in a grimy 
East-End cemetery, these are indeed the men who saved London 
from complete destruction. Jennings has woven the elements of 
his story ingeniously together and used music—a penny whistle, a 
piano-accordion, an out-of-tune piano—to give an occasional 
emotional overtone to an everyday occurrence. In my opinion, this 
is the best film yet made by the Crown Film Unit, not excluding 
Target for Tonight. 

Shadow of a Doubt is a Hitchcock thriller exploiting most of 
the sinister possibilities of sending handsome young Uncle Charley 
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on a visit to a pleasant American small-town family and allowing 
only his worshipping niece to discover that he is a homicidal maniac. 
To save studio materials, the film has been largely made in an actual 
Californian town and the gain is remarkable. Main-street, the 
church, the public library, the white houses shining in the real sun 
give the community of the film a background which adds an extra 
dimension to lath and plaster. In places the story drags, probably 
because Mr. Hitchcock has deprived himself of the elaborate 
mechanical devices upon which his excitements normally depend. 
He has substituted un occasional sinister camera-angle-or unusual 
piece of perspective, but these contribute much less to the spine- 
chilling than does a most brilliant piece of acting by Joseph Cotten, 
only professionally rivalled this week by Karavayeva’s performance 
in Mashenka at the Tatler, of which lack of space forbids me to 
say more. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


AMERICA AT DORLAND HALL 


The American Scene and the American Theme 


On April 2nd there was opened in London an exhibition that has 
had great success in the Museum of Modern Art in New York. The 
original exhibition was to illustrate the main theme of American 
history, the conquest of the empty continent from the buffalo and 
the Indian. But it became also an exposition of the American way 
of life, imperilled by the Axis, and of the American reaction to 
Pearl Harbour. The photographs chosen by Mr. Edward Steichen, 
the text by Mr. Steichen’s brother-in-law, Mr. Carl Sandburg, do 
more than tell the story of the creation of the American people— 
they illustrate, dramatically, their response to the challenge issued 
by the Axis in December, 1941. 

From that point of view, the most important—certainly the most 
dramatic—conjunction of photographs is that which shows the 
Japanese bombs falling on the destroyer ‘Shaw’ at Pearl Harbour, 
and below the merriment of Admiral Nomura and Mr. Kurusu in 
Washington when they were achieving their object all sublime of 
lulling the watchfulness of the American people and the American 
army and navy if not asleep, at least dozing. On the other side, the 
Texas farmer declaring, “ War—they asked for it—now, by the 
living God, they’ll get it,” reminds us (of what we too easily forget) 
that for millions of Americans the war against Japan is emotionally 
more compelling than the war against Germany. The insult to 
American pride, and the contempt for American intelligence, resolu- 
tion and effective power revealed on December 7th, 1941, still rankle. 
The American people may know that the war in Europe is strategi- 
cally more important than the war in the Pacific, but emotionally, 
for millions of Americans, the war in Europe and Africa is a curtain- 
raiser to the war that will wipe out the memory of that humiliaticn. 

Other illustrations, other texts, underline the formidable character 
of the enemy willingly taken-on by Berlin and Tokyo. The great 
wheat fields are the achievement of men as much as Bo!der Dam or 
the great battleship shown before its launching. The Indian faces 
in the first panels are no more American than the faces of the 
Connecticut farmers (probably of Polish origin) shown later on. Oil 
and ore, precision instruments and mammoth coffer dams, myr‘ads of 
marching men, the myriads of myriads of units of power, make an 
impressive illustration of Mr. Sandburg’s prose evocation of power 
and purpose. The (New York) Daily Worker was right when it 
wrote on May 24th, 1942: “It is the most sensational exhibit of 
photographs that was ever shown in these parts. What a country 
to fight for.” It could not have been said more truthfully of the 
U.S.S.R. 

U.S.A. is visually very familiar to the people of this country, but 
the movies do not illustrate adequately all the best aspects of 
American life. Some of them are adequately illustrated at this 
exhibition at Dorland Hall. And Mr. Sandburg and Mr. Steichen 
have married two arts with great success and produced a lively 
child. D. W. BroGan. 


TO A FIREMAN-POET 


You burn with zeal to fight a fire 
Who never had a fire to fight 
Save that within, which you aspire 
(In vain?) to set and keep alight. 
PATRIC DICKINSON. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this 1ournal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available tor export 
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LETTERS TO 


BEVERIDGE PLAN AND EXPORT TRADE 


$Sm,—You have done me the honour to invite me to write an article on 
the contention that the adoption of the principle underlying the Beveridge 
scheme would be harmful to our export trade. Unfortunately, I have 
meither the knowledge nor the skill to write at length about a subject 
80 complicated as the future of export trade. I can only tell you in 
a few words how the matter appears to me. 

I have no doubt that we shall win the war. This is a simple state- 
ment of what everyone in this country believes. It means much. The 
determination and confidence in our ability to surmount every obstacle 
can be applied equally to the solution of post-war problems. It is true 
that we shall be much poorer after the war—possibly for a long time— 
but I refuse to believe that we have to plan for a future which in all 
other respects will be no different from the past, and I refuse particu- 
larly to believe that no means can be found to provide beneficial occupa- 
tion for the pre-war mass-unemployed. I therefore expect that in the 
future we shall produce more and produce more efficiently. Do not 
those who contend that the Beveridge scheme would handicap our export 
trade take too small a view? Is it sufficient to regard export trade after 
the war as no more than the resumption of business with our customers 
in other countries to whom we sold goods or for whom we performed 
services in the past? Is it sufficient to look at our pre-war cost, and 
add to it what we*estimate the Beveridge scheme would cost? And if 
this was a complete picture would there be no compensating relief? 
Surely there would be much to place to the credit of the account. 

I cannot express an opinion about the various benefits which the 
scheme provides, but I do not believe it would convert us into a lazy 
and dependent people. On the contrary, I believe it would make us 
more confident and more efficient, and if this belief is true there would 
be a material return to set against any addition to cost. Again, before the 
war we had tw house, feed and clothe the large proportion of the employ- 
able population which stood idle every day in .the market-place. If 
employment was found for those idle people, might not the value of 
their work itself compensate for the cost of the Beveridge scheme? I 
know the kind of replies which this suggestion may evoke, but I cannot 
believe that if 1,000,000 or more idle people are set to work we shall 
not be better off as a nation or that we can be worse off in our ability 
to engage in international trade. 

It is necessary to consider the maintenance of employment in con- 
junction with the Beveridge scheme, because avoidance of mass- 
unemployment is one of the three assumptions on which the scheme is 
devised. But how mass-unemployment is to be prevented is a question 
which was not submitted to the Beveridge Committee and which it did 
not attempt to answer. No one underestimates the difficulty of finding 
the answer. For the sake of argument, therefore, let us assume that the 
scheme would have the effect of adding to our cost, and let us suppose 
we have made ourselves superlatively efficient—as we must—and that 
we still do not secure our rightful share of international trade: this 
will not be because of cost, but either because our competitors are 
content with a lower standard of living or beCause they resort to trading 
devices which do not depend on cost, and pay no regard to the effect 
on the standard of living of others. These reasons, of little account 
thirty years ago, were the dominating factors in the decade before the 
war ; they will remain whether the Beveridge scheme is adopted or not. 
Unless some order is introduced into the conduct of international trade 
shall we not be forced into economic warfare, a struggle to decide which 
can live at the lowest standard, and will not this lead ultimately to war 
once more? 

Must we not take a larger view? The export trade of our country 
is the import trade of others, and the export and import trade of all 
countries form what we call international trade. Every country engaged 
in international trade is concerned first to pay for what it has to buy 
and then to find an investment for its savings. International trade is 
the most important thing in international relations. How it is to be 
carried on after the war is one of the greatest problems which the states- 
men of the belligerent countries will have to solve when they arrange 
the terms of peace, and the standard of living will be one of the factors 
which they will have to take into account. Our statesmen will not 
accept a solution which would condemn us to a standard of living lower 
than other highly developed countries may wish to enjoy, and the adop- 
tion of the Beveridge scheme would not mean that we aimed higher. 
Some say that arrangements of this kind mean totalitarianism, which in 
turn, they say, means concentration camps and Gestapo, and many other 
unpleasant Nazi devices. But does orderly conduct of international trade 
really mean that such things must follow? “Men do not live by bread 
alone, but mostly on catchwords.” Even so, do not let us give up 
thinking—Yours truly, WALTER BENTON JONES. “ 

Whirlow Brook, near Sheffield. 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE 


Sir,—When any discussion about domestic problems arises we are always 
told “it is the lack of status that is the handicap,” and this is to some 
extent—but only to some extent—true. What causes this lack of “ status” 
where it does arise? 

1. The length of hours worked and the lack of free time at hours that 
coincide with the off-time of other workers. This prevents the domestic 
worker from joining in the pursuits of her friends, who, while pro! 
much worse off than she is in the matter of food, housing, surroundings, 
and possibly even in actual cash, are able to meet together at common 
times for common pursuits. This is the most difficult problem to solve, 
for it only arises in those cases where there is only one “help” kept, 
Nothing but goodwill and common sense on both sides will cure~this 
drawback, but a little more generosity and self-sacrifice in the matter 
of Saturday and local holidays on the part of the employer would help 
to a better feeling in very many cases. 

2. The next most noticeable drawback to the “ status” of a.domestic 
worker is the confusion between trained and untrained. It is not 
sufficiently recognised that there are skilled vorkers and what might 
be called “ domestic labourers.” Many housewives (like the writer of a 
recent article in The Spectator) prefer, and are able, to do all the skilled 
(and more interesting) housework themselves. They only want the 
washing-up, scrubbing, polishing, &c., done, and this needs strength 
rather than skill. But this worker can often earn as much as one who 
can cook, wait table and be trusted with the children. There are no 
recognised standards for each grade, and it offers no encouragement for 
self-improvement. Promotion is non-existent in the small household. In 
a large one, cooks, housemaids, parlourmaids have their definite duties, 
and increased skill brings opportunities of advancement. 

3. There is no possibility of being participant in a superannuation fund 
such as is common in all the larger business firms. 
pity that employers could not unite in some sort of Federation that would 
enable them to offer such benefits. Of course, if the Beveridge Report 
becomes law this objection will be g@emoved, and the treating of the 
housewife as a definite individual will add greatly to the value of domestic 
workers. 

I do not consider that a standardised school training, as a recent writer 
suggests, would be quite the solution. You would require to standardise 
houses, too, and household fittings and family lives! My suggestion 
rather is the formation of a Houseworkers’ Guild. “The Homemaker’s 
Guild,” formed of workers and employers, who would agree on standards 
of skill required for each grade (preferably by recognising trainings already 
available), appropriate rates of pay and hours to be worked in each 
grade. The working hours not to be arbitrarily fixed per day, but on, 
say, a monthly basis, leaving the allocation of the working and free time 
to be arranged according to circumstances. No uniforms, but definite 
registered badges. The prospective employer having stated the sum she 
wished to spend on help, whether daily or resident, the Guild executive 
would decide how best to fill the post. 

If a fully skilled worker was suitable, “reliefs” would be supplied 
for her holiday periods. If an older, or younger, worker was suitable, 
the necessary extra help, say for week-end cooking or spring-cleaning, 
would be included in the arrangement. And the competent employer 
who gave a good training would be recognised by having service with 
her counted towards training for promotion. 

The formation of such a body would not require a large outlay such 
as would be necessary in forming a corps of uniformed workers resident 
in a hostel. And it would preserve the personal relationship between 
employer and worker that can be, and so often is, the happiest and 
most appreciated feature of domestic employment. 

A Workinc DomesrTIc. 


ARMY EDUCATION 


StrR,—A good deal of lip service is paid to Army Education in the 
National Press, and the undersigned feel that the public should have 
some of the facts of what often happens at “educational meetings.” 
The meeting from which the following details are taken is fairly typical 
of those we have attended. 

The lecture, purported to be on India, took place in the evening, and 
attendance was supposed to be voluntary. Nevertheless, men had 
be detailed to attend in order to ensure that the military officer had a 
“full house.” The address which followed was noticeable both for its 
inaccuracies and for its bias. 

No attempt was made to put forward the views of any of the Indian 
Groups, Hindu or Moslem, or such liberal views as those of Sir Te 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


or Mr. Rajagopalachari. The only view presented was that of 
the British Army and British Imperialism, 

We leave you to judge as to the accuracy of the following statements: 

1. Gandhi is the self-appointed dictator of Congress. 

2. The only demand for Indian Home Rule comes from a small Group 
of Indian professional men and would-be intellectuals. 

3. Gandhi comes from the money-lending classes in India. 

4. Only 65 per cent. of Indians are now illiterate (and this even though 
Empire, a monthly record, May, 1940, gives 86 per cent. males and 98 per 
cent. females as illiterate). 

In addition to the patently misleading statements given above, the 
whole address was accompanied by cheap sneers at Gandhi and his fast, 
while no attempt was made to place the present struggle in India in 
its historic setting. 

Many of those who came into the meeting with empty minds on India 
left with a very one-sided view of the difficulties there. 

When soldiers in this country are dragooned into a political meeting 
and there conditioned at the authority’s whim, we are left in no doubt 
as to their future sympathies, should they ever be called on to suppress 
national or independent “feeling in India or elsewhere. 

We append our names, but for obvious reasons ask you to respect 
the address as secret, gnd to allow us to sign ourselves 

FIVE MEMBERS OF H.M., Forces. 


M. OF I. TALKS 


Si.—Who is responsible for the talks given by speakers under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Information? A recent address almost suggests 
a Fifth Columnist at work. The speaker, as reported in a local paper, 
defined the “ fundamental differences” between Democracy and Dictator- 
ship as follows: “In Democracy the community existed to benefit the 
needs of the individual. In Dictatorship production must be regulated 
as much as possible for the common good.” I don’t know what is 
meant by “benefit the needs”; but the comparison used suggests that 
there is little to choose between Democracy and Dictatorship. Many 
good Democrats want*to regulate production “as much as possible for 
the common good,” and it is arguable that this is essential for any 
democratic country, at least as regards the necessities of life. Again, 
“One was for the individual, the other for the State.” This suggests 
that the speaker has confused “the common good” and “the State.” 
In Nazi Germany production has certainly been regulated in the interests 
of the State—and of many big industrialists, too—but where is the 
evidence that this has been done “for the common good ”? 

On foreign affairs the speaker was no less inept. These “could no 
longer be ignored "—why?—“ because of radio, films and headlines ”!— 
not, apparently, because what happens elsewhere is of importance to this 
country. Space forbids further quotations, but such speeches—not only 
ignoring the deeper issues and misrepresenting others, but giving no 
positive or inspiring content to the idea of Democracy—are they not, Sir, 
wholly pernicious? If they have any effect, is it not a lowering of 
public morale? (Less than twelve persons heard this particular address. 
Are lectures at all a suitable means of publicity? Cannot more and 
better films, as propaganda for Democracy, be made?) Of course, the 
newspaper report may give a wrong impression; but unless it is a 
deliberate misrepresentation, it probably gives roughly the impression 
left on the audience. The place and speaker shall be nameless, but I 
enclose details for your information.—Yours, &c., DEMOCRAT. 


NEED EUROPE STARVE 


SirR,—May I be allowed a word of comment on the most timely warning 
given by Dr. Marrack in his article, “ Need Europe Starve?” published 
in your columns on March 19th? Dr. Marrack draws our attention to 
the fact that when we make plans for post-war relief work we do not 
take sufficiently into account the immense reserves of food of the right 
kind which will be needed and the difficulties of transport and distribu- 
tion. His remarks will strengthen the conviction which is shared by 
many people in this country and by the representatives of the countries 
threatened by famine that limited supplies of food should be sent through 
the blockade whenever and wherever a proper control can be exercised 
in order to safeguard at least the women and children. 

On March 16th last, Mr. Dingle Foot declared in the House that 
“the relief foodstuffs imported into Greece through the blockade” had 
been. distributed “without interference by the occupying authorities.” 
Is there any reason to believe that, if similar guarantees can be obtained, 
the enemy who does not tamper with consignments of over 15,000 tons 
Per month would tamper with’ consignments of 2,000 tons (the figure 
quoted by the F.R.C.), which only, represents 2 per cent. of the imports 
sent to Belgium by the Hoover Commission in 1914-1919 ? 
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Within six months the death-rate was reduced in Greece, thanks to 
this relief work, from 243 per thousand to 97. In Belgium, the number 
of deaths from diseases caused by slow starvation is now about three 
times the pre-war mortality. All medical authorities, including not 
only British and Belgian doctors, but also Swedish and Swiss experts, 
agree that even a small quantity of vitamins and powdered milk would 
save thousands of lives and check the appalling growth of tuberculosis 
and other diseases due to starvation which threatens the race and 
jeopardises all chances of future reconstruction. Such relief would 
considerably reduce the supplies of foodstuffs required for post-war relief 
work, which Dr. Marrack estimates at 3,100,000 tons per month.—Yours 
faithfully, EMILE CAMMAERTS. 

The Eyrie, Radlett, Herts. 


KNOTS 

S1r,—The description of the “ hand-log ” given by Vice-Admiral Beamish 
is correct, but not his conclusion that therefore the knot is a unit of 
distance. Nicholls’s Seamanship and Nautical Knowledge, which is the 
standard text-book for the Merchant Navy, describes the “hand log” 
and continues: “The principle in dividing off the log-line was to make 
the distance between the knots on the line bear the same proportion to 
a nautical mile (6,080 feet) as the seconds of the glass bore to the seconds 
in an hour (3,600). . . . The common log is no longer used at sea 
and we have referred to it in the past tense, but reference to it is still 
of historical interest owing to the fact that the word ‘knot,’ which is a 
‘unit of speed’ and not of distance, is derived from the marks on the 
hand log-line.” 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are equally definite, The 
Admiralty Manual of Navigation states that “in navigation the unit of 
speed is the speed of one nautical mile per hour, and the unit is called 
the knot.” Finally to confuse the issue I quote from an American hand- 
beok, Reisenberg’s Standard Seamanship for the Merchant Service: 
“Of course everyone, knows that a knot is 6,080 feet and when we speak 
of a mile at sea we always mean a knot. The knot, mile, and minute 
of latitude (mean) are all the same, that is 6,080 feet in length.”—Yours 
faithfully, J. W. Boorn. 

The Booth Steamship Company, Ltd., 

Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3. 


AVERSION 


S1r,—As usual, I turned eagerly to “A Spectator’s Notebook ” as soon 
as your last issue reached me, for “Janus” long since claimed me 
as one of his most fervent disciples, but this week he has caused me 
pain. “ Under-belly ” may have, as he says, its explainers and admirers, 
but surely no one reading his comment on that debatable word can find 
a syllable of extenuation for his closing sentence on that topic. How 
could he bring himself to write “On the other hand, not even my 
aversion to -’? More careless scribes, and men less zealous than 
he in the defence of our mother-tongue, may be pardoned or ignored ; 
but, with justice, we expect better things from him, and look for 
immediate reparation and apology. Not even “Janus” can be averted 
“to” a thing, but only “from” it.—Yours, &c., 

13 Sudbrooke Road, Balham, S.W. 12. WiItrrip L. HannamM. 

[“ Janus ” writes: Anticipating the possibility of such a comment as 
this, I took the precaution of consulting the Oxford Dictionary before 
I wrote. The entry runs: “ Aversion, i.e., dislike, antipathy (to, from, 
for).” To, it will be observed, comes first.] 


BELLIES 


Sir,—I have just seen “ Janus’s” remarks about the term “ Under-belly ” 
in your issue of March roth. Though the expression was used by the 
Prime Minister in a broadcast (but even Jove may nod), it has long 
been familiar in describing the colouring of animals. 

But, Sir, I submit that “Janus” is too selective in his vision of 
bellies. There is the upright belly of homo sapiens (whom we have at 
Present so much cause to admire) and there is the sagging earthy belly 
of the sow, and the belly an army marches on and the belly the 
serpent goes on. Surely the map of Axis Europe much resembles, “ in 
those parts,” the sow’s belly, and can be hit in the side, even by a 
downward glancing thrust or from plumb underneath. : 

On the shifting sands of journalese, broadcastery and (please God!) 
evanéscent oratory on which we try uncertainly to base ourselves, 
“Janus” is surely being one-headed and narrow in objecting to so full- 
mouthed a term as “under-belly.” If he persists, he should also re- 
act against the (to the pernickety) tautological emphatic in all its forms— 
“this too, too solid” speech in which our greatest writers of the sup- 
posedly spoken word are rich—sometimes indeed wallow, to our delight. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Mark WarDLE. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
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ASYLUM FOR THE JEWS 


Sir,—In the Note headed “Asylum for the Jews,” in your issue of 
March 26th, you call special attention to Lord Cranborne’s statement in 
the House of Lords that some 800 refugees a month were coming to 
this country, and that there were already here some 150,000 pre-war 
and war refugees. Having regard to the heading, your readers might 
reasonably infer that the 800 refugees coming to this country monthly 
were Jews. That, however, is not the case. Comparatively few are of 
Jewish race, the vast majority being non-Jewish citizens of Allied and 
occupied countries. The main force of the persecution is directed against 
Jews in Germany, who have not the same opportunities to escape. In 
fact, though it is difficult to obtain perfectly accurate figures, it may safely 
be said that the total of purely Jewish refugees domiciled here does 
not greatly exceed one-third of the figure quoted by Lord Cranborne.— 
Yours, &c., C. C. SALWAY, 
Christian Council for Refugees from Germany 
and Central Europe. 
Bloomsbury House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


BEVERIDGE MILLIONS 


S1r,—I must assumé from his persistent refusal to discuss the main 
issue that “Janus” himself is beginning to entertain doubts of the 
propriety of the Beveridge publicity ramp. I cannot believe that he is 
indifferent to the employment: in this free country of methods hitherto 
reserved for the dragooning of opinion in totalitarian States. 

But as “ Janus” returns to the minutia of his own selection, I must 
give him what satisfaction lies in my power. First, he quarrelled with 
my grammar, on which I took refuge in the Oxford Dictionary. Finding 
that issue less to his liking than he expected, he now explains that what 
really disturbed him was my use of the words “ at the taxpayers’ expense.” 
Had I said “at the taxpayers’ risk” the point would not arise, for 
“ Janus,” with a simpler faith than I can attain, accepts an official claim 
to have made a profit on part of the extensive Beveridge printing 
programme. F 

On that if “Janus” would secure a complete account of all the 
expenses incurred by Government Departments to popularise the 
Beveridge brand of pauperism, he would find that “millions” and 
“expense ” were not so inappropriate as he would like to believe.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c., ERNEST J. BENN. 

. Priest Hill, Limpsfield, Surrey. 

[“ Janus ” writes: There was never any issue so far as I am concerned 
except Sir Ernest Benn’s statement regarding the Beveridge Report that 
“millions of copies have been circulated at the taxpayers’ expense.” As 
to the numbers, it is relatively immaterial whether Sir Ernest only 
exaggerated by 100 per cent. (as he thinks) or 300 per cent. (as I think). 
More important is the allegation “at the taxpayers’ expense,” but since 
Sir Ernest, as I understand him, now withdraws that, all is harmony 


again.] 


IMPROVEMENT OF ENGLISH SPEAKING 


S1r.—Thomas Robins’ well-timed letter of protest might, I suggest, be 
answered by the one word “gentility.” That is the explanation of “no” 
being pronounced “ now,” and similarly all words demanding the “ normal 
round o.” But why associate it with Oxford, which, to the majority of 
those who so contort the English language, is quite obviously no more 
than a name? “Ow,” nine times out of ten, in spite of the parson (A. M., 
Oxon), so very aptly quoted by Mr. Robins, is the product not of a 
liberal education, but of that all too common and comparatively recent 
type in which gentility ranks before culture. 
Almost in vain do I listen for “o” from the B.B.C. I hear it only 
when it comes naturally in an accent by no means peculiar to Oxford, 
but to be found almost anywhere where there are no pretensions to 
being genteel. And what a relief it is to hear the vowel sounds correctly 
distinguished instead of the official (with exceptions) “omelet of all the 
vowels, a, ¢, i, o, u and sometimes w and y.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Christchurch Vicarage, Nailsea, Bristol. J. H. Powe tt. 


EASTER OFFERINGS AND INCOME-TAX 
Sir.—The Easter Offering is one of two things—either (1) a charitable 
gift from the parishioners or (2) a part of the annual stipend. As a 
parson I should much prefer to sez it placed in the second category and 
so made subject to the incidence of income-tax. Surely the last thing 
that one would expect from the clergy, as a body, is that they should 
accept the cheap suggestions that are constantly being made for avoiding 
payment of income-tax—the last people who would attempt to “ diddle ” 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. Non tali auxilio! 

31 Norham Road, Oxford. E. P. PELLOE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


In the campaign for the planning of rural England small county groups 
are being formed to give special advice to the central authority on such 
subjects as Nature reserves. Each county will strive to secure its own 
particular bird, plant and even insect sanctuary; but the question js 
wider than the county division. In general the East of England is very 
fully preserved and the West very skimpily. The Norfolk Naturalists 
Trust, in some part associated with the National Trust, has a marvellous 
line of sanctuaries extending from Scolt Head—the most exhaustively 
surveyed spot within Britain, excepting only Wicken Fen—through 
Blakeney to the Cley Marshes. Hickling Broad is one of the greg 
sanctuaries of the world. More than this, some of the Norfolk clans— 
especially Buxtons—have kept their properties as sanctuaries, being them- 
selves their own bird-watchers. Although some munificent landowners, 
notably Miss Chichester, have given precious places on the coast to the 
National Trust, the West gives no parallel to the East of Britain, though 
a score of places are marked out for sanctuaries, above all perhaps 
Skokholm, Skomes and Lundy Islands and the Braunton and Saunton 
neighbourhood, which are as famous for rare plants as rare birds. Another 
is the marshy watershed on the Radnor-Hereford border. What matters 
most in the provision of sanctuaries is right spacing, so that no wide 
district is omitted. An essential detail is theaprovision of watchers, 
Without some such guardian the sanctuary may become a mere lure to 
the collector. 


Dear Land 

Farmers in every part of England continue to express pessimistic views 
about the treatment of their profession after the war. They have not 
forgotten the broken promises of 1919. Their distrust is not unnatural, 
but it does not seem to have caused general distrust. It is certainly as 
much as a hundred years since agricultural land has risen in value at so 
steady a rate. Until the last war it tumbled down with portentous 
certainty, often reaching a negative quantity, that is to say estates sold at 
a price well below the real value of the buildings on them. The land itself 
fetched less than nothing. ‘Today prices are soaring, and in some highly 
favoured districts, such as South Lincolnshire, have become fantastic, 
It is a pertinent question: how will this increased, and still increasing, 
value affect the policies of Mr. Orwin and his school towards land 
nationalisation and the provision of what Mr. Massingham scarifies as the 
Latifundia which helped to ruin the Roman civilisation? Doubtless 
in the infinite variety of this island no generalisation is possible. Perhaps 
it is only where the soil is shallow above the chalk, as on Berkshire and 
Wiltshire Downs or the clay deep and obstinate as in Huntingdon or 
Essex, that the large-scale, highly mechanised farm under centralised 
control would be a wise innovation. 


Equinoctial Libels 


We have passed the spring equinox. Are we to expect gales? An 
authority on the weather, who has the highest contempt for most of the 
popular beliefs and proverbs, denies that there is any excuse for the 
phrase, equinoctial gales. Perhaps we notice wind more when we spend 
more hours out of doors and the screens of tree and hedge are not yet 
thickened. Christina Rossetti—that most quotable. poet—tells us that 
“in the winds of windy March the catkins drop down.” It is surprising 
that in this most precocious season some of the catkins are rather late, 
though very numerous. Some of the poplars are still as brilliantly crim- 
son as the golden weeping willows are yellow. In every case bloom is 
singularly abundant, on fruit-tree as on poplar or hazel. Both pear and 
plum are on the point of opening ; but the longer this is delayed the 
better pleased the fruit-grower will be. 


In the Garden 


Labour is short everywhere. It.is therefore more than usually necessafy 
to consider crops that are sparing of labour. Here are a few mild 
suggestions: (1) Rothamsted research-workers have dared to suggest that 
the earthing-up of potatoes is quite unnecessary or even unwise. It 
probably is unless the ground is soggy or very sandy. (2) The best of 
the newer sorts of pea are dwarf, and there is a good dwarf runner bean, 
the Princess. (3) Self-bleaching celery, as recommended last week, is 
also recommended in the new Countryman (now owned by the publishers 
of Punch). This, too, needs no earthing-up. (4) In breaking up big 
plants of chrysanthemums or Michaelmas daisy ruthlessness is to 
good, and the smaller the re-planted bits the better for the size of the 
autumn flowers. W. Beach THOMAS. 


—! 
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A SIMPLE WAY 


THE 
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INCREASE WORKS EFFICIENCY 


Ss 
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== NSTEAD of basing in- 
=creased output on 
=extension of space, 
=equipment and per- 
sonnel, industry should seek 
higher production levels by 
securing greater efficiency on 
the part of each worker, and 
by speeding up the training 
of those under instruction. 


THE VITAL IMPORTANCE OF 
LIGHTING. Throughout every 
stage of organised training, 
from “raw” recruits to 
skilled hands, lighting plays 
a vital part in achieving and 
maintaining full efficiency. 
Operatives can work better, 
more quickly, with less per- 
sonal strain and consequently 
fewer accidents and “‘spoils,” 
if they have really good seeing 
conditions. 

A SCIENTIFIC PROBLEM. Good 
lighting is not simply a 


>, 





matter of increasing the 
number and power of your 
lamps. Lighting in industry 
is a scientific problem, and 
its correct solution not only 
increases efficiency, but may 
save power and therefore fuel. 
Lighting is a job for the 
expert. 

AN ADVISORY SERVICE WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION. Principals of 
factories are invited to make 
use of the Mazda Industrial 
Lighting Advisory Service 
which has been established 
for their assistance. Without 
obligation, a lighting special- 
ist will examine and report 
on present lighting arrange- 
ments. He may confirm that 
they are correct, or be able 
to make suggestions which 
will result in increased effi- 
ciency, happier workers and 
higher output. You are in- 
vited to write for details. 


BTH RESEARCH AIDS INDUSTRY 
BTH Research Laboratories have made an intensive study of 
both the physical and psychological aspects of lighting in wartime 
industry, and their knowledge and experience are at the disposal 
of the principals of industrial undertakings through the 


MAZDA 


Industrial 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO., LTD. CROWN HOUSE, ALOWYCH, 


LONDON, W.C.2 


Lighting Advisory Service 
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A Cornish War Medallist 


THIS 


VITAL SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-boat Service 
Four times as many calls 


must go on. 


are being made on it now as in time 


of Peace. 


Your contribution is more than ever needed. Send it 


today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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* VIOLIN CONCERTOS 


Mendelssohn — E Minor Ds 3555-8 
With Orchestre des Concerts Colonne 






Cond. Georges Enesco. 
Mozart—No.7inD - DB 1735-8 

With Orchestra Cond. Georges Enesco. 
Elgar — B Minor - - DB I751-6 


Fourteen years ago he eXcelled 
as a prodigy. Now he still excels 
as the mature artist and one of the 
world’s greatest Violinists. Since 
the commencement of his public 
career Menuhin has recorded ex- 
clusively for “His Master’s Voice” 
and it is always possible to enjoy 
his superb playing in famous con- 
cert pieces, Sonatas or Concertos. 


With London Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by Composer. 


Dvorak — A Minor DB 2838-41 
With Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
Cond. Georges Enesco. 


Bruch — No. | in G Minor DB 1611-3 


With London Symphony Orchestra 
Cond. Sir Landon Ronald. 


Lalo — Symphonie Espagnole 
DB 1999-2002 
With Orchestre Symphonique de Paris 
Cond. Georges Enesco. 





* SONATAS — VIOLIN and PIANO * 
Mozart — F Major (K.376) DB 3552-3 Mozart —B Flat (K.378) 


: Andantino - - - DB 3558 
— A Major Yehudi and Yaltah Menuhin. 


Franck — A Major 


- DB 2409-12 


- DB 2742-5 Unaccompanied 


Bach — No. 3 in A Minor DB 1738 


Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin. 


















WILLIAM 
WALTON’S 


BELSHAZZAR'S 
FEAST 


HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 
LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA e BRASS BANDS 
Soloist : DENNIS NOBLE Conductor: WILLIAM WALTON 
(Recorded under the auspices of the British Council) - 3330-4 





Other Records by Walton | 


Concerto for Violin and Crown Imperial — 


Orchestra - - DB 5953-5 A Coronation March, 1937 
‘om DB 3164 

Heifet ith C ti S h . 

Orchestra Conducted by Portsmouth Point — Overture 


Eugene Goossens. 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra Con- 


Facade — ducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 
Suite No. | - - €2836-7 The Wise Virgins — 
Suite No. 2 A ” C 3042 Ballet Suite (Boch, orch. Walton) 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 


Sadler's Wells Orchestra Conducted 
Conducted by the Composer. 7 


by William Walton. Cc 3178-9 











The Gramophone Company Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex. 
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Sp 
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K BE THE DAY and his criticism only negative. This is largely true. He cm, 
BOO S O templated the disappearance of “the illusory peace of thirty years," 

“the tottering or changing of the political forms of the greatey 
civilised peoples,” “the rapid growth of impatience with sufferj 





: ° consequent on the spread of education and communications” 

The Historian as Prophet “the shaking of social institutions to their foundations ty 
Reflections on History. By Jakob Burckhardt. Translated by M.D.  world-movements.” Beyond this his outlook was vague ; he couij 
Hottinger. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) only speak in general terms of the spirit of man building its ney 


Jakos BuRCKHARDT’S interests were by no means limited to the home. His present-day readers may be helped, from the stimuk. 
Italian Renaissance with which his name is chiefly associated. He tion of his thought, even when it is opposed to their own, to fing 


was, though twenty-five years older, the colleague and intimate the positive material of the future. JOHN STAPLETON 

friend of Nietzsche, when they were professors together at Basle ; : 

he was offered, but refused, the Professorship of History at Berlin Jack the Tripper 

in succession to Von Ranke. These two facts indicate the range of . : : 

his knowledge, and make it possible, in spite of his denials, to No a — Edited by Christopher Sandeman. (Mx. 
. ) 


regard him as a major influence in historical philosophy, coming 
down to our own day. It is curious that, at the height of the 
Nietzsche-cult in this country, just before the last War, more atten- 
tion was not paid to Burckhardt’s Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen, 
the series of lecture-notes which, dating: from various years between 
the ’sixties and "eighties, were put into their present form by his : US 
nephew in 1906. But the publication of an English translation is strut in regions of egotistical fantasy or to spout up little conceiy 
perhaps even more opportune now, when the optimism of the nd epigrams which the authors themselves are too modest or tm 
nineteenth century seems really to have vanished—it had only a doubtful to own. I call him a ‘poor gentleman because I am sup 
temporary set-back after 1918—and there is a more profound and that, whoever he may have been, he could not possibly have wishe 
responsible feeling abroad than there was then that the world is to be presented in this manner. For he is here composed of » 
passing into a new era, with vast opportunities for good or evil. many odd remainders and reminders that he is hardly able » 

Those who share this feeling, and wish to give themselves some stand up at all and even less able to possess a soul of his own 
intelligent expression of it, will find abundant stimulation in these There are bits of Dorian Gray (including the unavoidable jade, ¢ 
notes. Their quality again and again belies the writer’s modest Course), bits of Baedeker, bits of Mayne Reid, bits of Hichens, biy 
disclaimers. Although Croce, somewhat disparagingly, speaks of of much better men like W. H. Hudson, bits of journalistic elegance, 
Burckhardt’s “ embracing Schopenhauer’s pessimism,” and his in- bits of intellectual jocosity, bits of the new easy-going Catholicism, 
ability to forgive democracy its optimism, it is wrong to ascribe to bits of playfully exhibited fragments of knowledge—the total resul 
Burckhardt—or, we may add, to Nietzsche—any pleasure over his is less that of a conglomerate (which might have been respectable 
apocalyptic vision. Burckhardt was of a Swiss patrician family; he than of a flickering patchwork. 
believed in the cultural value of small States; he held that power This gentleman’s name was Jack, he was about the same age 3 
was immoral, and he detested narrow nationalism. It was pro- his editor, he was related to the family of Sir Richard Burton, and 
phetic penetration rather than, as Croce would have it, “dismay was educated at Oxford. His ladylike excitability produces exclam: 
and pessimism, and inertia of the will,” which led him to describe tion-marks on almost every page of the book, and often two « 
the whole trend of modern history towards the Great State, to three in a row. He had lots of money, no responsibilities (indeed, 
say that “in the gentle twentieth century authority would raise its a resolute intention of avoiding them), and he travelled in a slightly 
head again—and a terrible head,” that the whole morality of the day _ theatrical style across three continents. The editor assures us tha 
would be oriented towards security, that democracy would develop he had “an exceptionally brilliant and versatile mind.’ This 
an insatiability of demand for State control of the individual, that — versatility is not happily displayed in the dreadful mannerisms from 
ethics would become divorced from religion. Although he denounced which, it would seem, Jack was never able to escape. For example 
“the error that our time is the consummation of all time,” and I observe causally that the word schwiirmerisch or schwiirmere 
proposed as the historian’s proper study “the recurrent, constant occurs on pages 74, 84, 113, 137 and 245; while stimmung, another 
and typical,” he was moved by the—to him—unique events of 1871 of Jack’s favourites, appears on pages 92, 101, 225 and 227. “He 


THE poor gentleman whose letters are given to the public in thy 
volume is introduced by his editor in a sort of obituary where, j 
the truth is to be told, he has about as much vitality and realiy 
as a celluloid fish. I do not mean to imply for a moment that 
is one of those ridiculous paper creatures invented by authors » 





to a whole series of brilliant reflections which illuminate the present never,” declares the editor, “lost . . . a deep interest in and 
even more than his own day. A few sentences will illustrate the reverence for the great tradition of Rome and the monument 
quality of his diagnosis: part (sic) played by the Papacy throughout the ages.” This, how- 
“Neither thought nor reasoning, but devotion, is the order of the €VET; does not prevent our Jack from speaking with abominable 
day. . . . Not culture, but mere existence, is once more at stake. . . . indecorum of “the reverend Lady of Judaea,” from announcing 
The State will resume its supremacy over culture, .. . Trade and that he is in “a state of materialism,” scoffing at the Index, and 
- wi “lw remi > ‘ >y ; sac . ? 
traffic will be rudely reminded that they are not the main object of | wondering whether the whole system of the Church “ might not 
human life ... The prevailing form of life. will be a harsh utili- be described as a sort of baroque Behavi *. h 
tarianism, accompanied by an increase in religious feeling.” h be rack ‘ . _ + oO mere \onoured a 
; *y : : ze , the breach than the observance. His literary style is careless: 
Burckhardt’s constant theme was the inter-action at various “J ak iin ’ tad 
: “ 3» © - os am taken to every Hindu temple I can. . . . With the sam 
épochs of the “ Three Powers,” State, Religion and Culture. His reve ie : , 
d ; . ; erence as we treat the great portraits. . . Has the enfant terrible 
treatment of their mutual relations was marked by a certain rela- f the H aaa : , 
tivity in regard to truth and goodness, but not art—thus justifying sa < ~~ arrived for her yearly épater of te 
j g , ymS bourgeoisie? . . . You will have had your baptism of travel.” He 


Croce’s contention that Burckhardt was more of an artist than an « ” . «“ ” “1: ge 
historian ; “ his universals cut a poor figure.” But we must not claim att ts Provy 3 - oo japan ( Bye Japanese wife and all 
for him too much in excess of what he claimed for himself. “My . Pen tanical Zeal and unconventional manliness) 1 
ay se ~ cl - 9a .- creditable amount of South America. It is hardly necessary 
task,” he said, in a letter to Nietzsche, “was to put people in 344 that he visits Miami He dod = f , —s 
possession of that solid foundation which is indispensable to their 4, th South A ¢ dodges the war of 1914-18, apparently 
future work if it is not to become aimless.” How greatly he suc- ail a ne a Alga merica, just as he seems to have dodged 
ceeded may be gathered from these pages. The grandeur and sweep - Po ven Bogen oe, ee oo The present war found him first ia 
of historical study is brought home to us; the sense of forming th * ournemouth and then at Oxford. Although con- 
part of a great spiritual and moral process, the consciousness of oie with “ the best authorities” he did not lose a charming 
opportunity—these are all conveyed, and were, to judge from con- ee < ang 0 bong affects me far more than the Darwin 
temporary testimony, conveyed even more eloquently by the spoken owe of € says, “ig the simple fact that the animal man is! 
word. More, however, than that modest class who heard Burckhardt Tent sonlion™® aa B me Road ‘4 ype — — his 
speak, can we today appreciate the force of his forebodings: , ide Knowledge and culture. erhaps it 
: ab was no ortun: elle as 
“The most ominous thing is not the present war, but the era of  ajien a poe pte bay ager Docs re 
wars upon which we have entered. ... How much, how very much, Noi «“ os mover ° ° 
that men of culture have loved will they have to cast overboard as ° le Now. “In your extensive knowledge of French literature, 
a spiritual ‘luxury.’ .. . What survives will have to contain a good he asks the editor, “have you ever read any Stendhal? ” He had, 
according to Mr. Sandeman, an “ ironic wit and humour” that were 


dose of eternity.” 
Such random quotations may suggest that Burckhardt was gloomy, “at times extravagant.” Here is a specimen: 
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Pandervils 
by Gerald Bullett 


The life-story of Egg Pan- 
dervil and Nicky his son, 
set against a rural English 
background — in parti- 
cular the farm that was 
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Century 
Psalter 


Richard Church’s 


new poem-sequence for 


Egg’s father’s, and 
later Nicky’s, but 


never Egg’s. ‘The 
plot is life itself.’ 
New edition, 
revised by 
the author. 
10/6 net 
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Every time you see or hear such 
tidings be sure the R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund will swiftly be fulfilling its 
merciful mission— helping the wives, 
children, dependants of gallant 
airmen who return no more. 

Calls upon the Fund swiftly multiply, 
our assistance must neither fail nor 
falter; will you, of your gratitude, 


help us in our urgent need. 


BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send Donations to 
LORD RIVERDALE, Chairman, or BERTRAM T. 
RUMBLE, Hon. Appeals Committee, R.A.F 
BENEVOL ENT FU ND, "1SL OANE STREET, LONDON, 
$.W.1. Make Cheques and Postal Orders payable to the 
R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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Recent Successes 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 
THE ART OF SEEING 


«* A remarkable book. It is another layman’s challenge to 

orthodox medical opinion which is bound to arouse not 
- 

—John 


** Of extraordinary interest to anyone 


only extraordinary interest but acute controversy 
Cro sfion, Dail; Mail. 
with poor sight. But besides this, you can trace in it one 
more stage of a passionate thinker.’’—P.M.F., ** Very 

sincere and scholarly.’’"—H. H. Bashford, Spectator. 6s. 


Punch. 


SIR JAMES McDONALD 
RHODES: A HERITAGE 
Written ‘ with the knowledge of an old associate and 


’—Gerard Hopkins, Sunday 
8s. 6d. 


the fire of a hero-worshipper.’ 


Times. Illustrated. 


ADRIAN ALINGTON 
THOSE KIDS FROM TOWN AGAIN 


‘© The whole ** Very 


very 
4 


book is a joy.’’ 
shrewd, very funny.’ 
Time and Tide. 


— James 
*— Margery 
ys. 6d. 


Agate. \ 
Allingham, 


witty, 


Ready April 15th: two novels which have been 
outstandingly successful in America. Both are 


Recommended by The Book Society. 


THE CONSPIRATORS 
by FREDERIC PROKOSCH 


A poetic thriller by the author of The Asiatics, The Seven 
Who Fled, etc. This drama of political, personal and 
spiritual conflict is played in intrigue-ridden Portugal. 8s. 


NO SURRENDER 
by MARTHA ALBRAND 


Nazi occupied Holland is the scene of this moving and in- 
tensely exciting story of Dutch patriotism. 8s. 6d. 


Also ready April 15th. 


E. M. W. TILLYARD, Litt. D. 
THE ELIZABETHAN WORLD PICTURE 


A study of the Elizabethan age which contains much valu- 
able new historical and literary information. 6s. 


All prices are net. 
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“In case Dr. W. has a sense of humour will you please tell him 
that my parting advice to you was not to expect Peru to look like 
the décor ofthe second act of * Parsifal’!! ” 

I do not know which is most evident or most admirable in this 
passage—the irony, wit, humour or extravagance. 

Probably I have now said enough to show the reader what he 
may expect in this book. If he likes this kind of slightly fermented 
broth—well, there is plenty of it here. Of the copious botanical 
portions, which are evidently meant to be taken seriously, I cannot 
offer any opinion. They have a special and impressive Index. 

C. E. VULLIAMY. 


Siberian Dawn 
Dawn in Siberia. By C. D. R. Phillips. (Frederick Muller. 8s. 6d ) 


AMONG the various offshoots of the Mongol world upon which 
Tsarist Russia trampled in her eastward march across Siberia none 
perhaps are richer, or more strategically vital, than the Buryat 
Mongols, whose Soviet republic roughly embraces the area lying 
between Lake Baikal, Outer Mongolia and Manchuria. After three 
centuries of imperialist exploitation, followed by the bloody eccen- 
tricities of Baron Ungern-Sternberg, they are now apparently 
achieving a Socialistic Elysium. Dawn in Siberia sets out to tell 
their story from the earliest times to this era of blast furnaces and 
district committees. Having merely gone by train through the 
verdant Buryat country, and being unacquainted with Mr. Phillips’ 
Russian sources, I will not pass judgement on the earlier chapters 
of this interesting book. But I am inclined to suspect Mr. Phillips’ 
scholarship of being more partisan than profound, if one can judge 
by certain rash statements on recent Mongol history. He refers to 
Teh Wang, for instance, as one of Japan’s oldest agents in Inner 
Mongolia. Most informed observers—Mr. Lattimore among them 
—are persuaded that Teh Wang was originally a sincere Mongol 
patriot, and that the inept, disingenuous policy of the Bureau of 
Tibetan and Mongolian Affairs at Nanking drove him into Japanese 
arms. This is perhaps a small point, but it is typical of a certain 
slipshod approach to any event inconsistent with the “ Party Line,” 
which detracts from the virtues of an otherwise useful book. 

This fidelity to the “ Party Line” raises, of course, a much wider 
issue. This is no time to question the Soviet achievement. But 
when I read what the two Plans have done to Buryatia, I wonder 
whether the twentieth century isn’t laying up as vast a store of woe 
for our grandchildren as ever the nineteenth did for us. The trouble 
about Communism, it seems to me, is its rabid Victorianism—Marx 
with his grand piano was in many ways the most incorrigible Vic- 
torian of them all. If you gave the whole world Parliaments, and 
Manchester underclothes, happiness, the Victorians assumed, must 
inevitably result. The Communists and Mr. Phillips imply that 
urban industrialism, the concrete power-house, are salvation for 
Buryatia no less than for the Don Basin. Nobody but a fool would 
sneer at earnest efforts to improve the lot of a minority, long and 
shamelessly exploited under Tsarism. But is it really a matter for 
jubilation that “Tudatkhanova, the non-party shock-worker of 
the sausage-making department of the meat combinat,” becomes a 
candidate. for the Supreme Soviet? Must the regeneration of man- 
kind be such a portentously solemn and absurd business? Must 
the nomads be turned by law into garden-city dwellers? They get 
soap, newspapers, clubs, improved livestock, and gramophenes in 
exchange. I like delicate soaps, am devoted to clubs, lost without 
my gramophone. But I still feel there’s place in the world for 
migrations and buttered tea. SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH. 


Organised Health Service 
Health for All. By D. Stark Murray, M.B., Ch.B., B.Sc. (Gollancz. 6s.) 
Tue first part of this very suggestive study deals with what Lord 
Horder once called “the maze, the unwieldiness, the overlap, the 
uneconomy, the lack of integration of our health services as they 
at present exist.” The author is particularly anxious to stress the 
disintegration of hospital organisation: there are large numbers of 
hospita's ranging in size from a few beds in a rural area to the great 
institutions for our medical teaching schools and in our municipal 
hospital services ; there are a great variety of clinics, some run and 
controlled by voluntary agencies, the greater number in charge of 
local authorities. The war has brought about some unification by 
the development of the Emergency Hospitals Scheme and the Emer- 
gency Medical Service, but fundamental changes which would have 
led to great@r uniformity of the medical services have not developed 
from those necessities of war. 
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The lack of uniformity is most conspicuous if we follow with the 
author the channels into which the money which the ordinary citizep 
pays for his medical service flows: it goes into taxes, into rates, into 
voluntary hospital funds, into provident insurance, into trade unions 
and other societies, and each of these collecting agencies in its tum 
distributes the money to an equally disintegrated collection of 
medical services. It is, indeed, a bewildering picture. The author; 
scheme to remove these discrepancies, inequalities and insufficiencie; 
centres in what may be shortly called State Socialism for Medicine. 
this is the burden of the second part of his treatise. What he con. 
siders the advantage of a socialised medical service is explained jp 
much detail, and in a laudable attempt of objectivity the arguments 
to be expected are anticipated and answered. 

There is, for instance, the position of doctors under such a scheme 
which involves a partial departure from what the author calls, some. 
what contemptuously, “the free choice fetish.” A mechanism 
Suggested is that with the establishment of health centres—a 
organisation which has already been recommended by the BMA 
and P.E.P.—every citizen will be given the opportunity of regis- 
tering at the health centre of his district and on the list of the 
doctor for whom he expresses a preference. But, once the maximum 
number of names had appeared on a doctor’s list, he would not be 
allowed to add further names. The author, however, in conceding 
this limited free choice to the patients, does not tell us what will be 
the position, and indeed the fate, of doctors who do not happen to 
acquire popularity among patients, for whatever reasons, and still 
remain full-time salaried officials? 

Health centres, of course, are only expected to serve a preliminary 
stage of treatment. The author deals very fully with the following, 
more important stages, and depicts an ideal service of medical treat. 
ment, at the same time comprehensive and specialised. Nobody 
will wish to deny the technical expediency of such a national service, 
although the author himself warns us against expecting the new 
hospitals to be built “very quickly.” But it is just this—the time 
factor—which should be considered as the most important objection 
against planning schemes which, whatever their technical merits 
might be, ask too much for too many in too short a time. It may 
be better to build from the cell than from the top. Planners in 
drawing the circle too wide may miss the centre. Yet the author’ 
valuable contribution to this difficult problem should give rise t 
much fruitful, though controversial, discussion. 

HERMANN LEvy. 


Psychic Fields 


The Psychic Sense. By P. D. Payne and L. J. Bendit. (Faber. 


7s. 6d.) 

LAURENCE BENDIT is a practising psychiatrist, Phoebe Payne is 
clairvoyant, and the product of this partnership is a remarkable 
book. The authors make many statements dogmatically which will 
be rejected offhand by a large number of readers ; they state that 
the body is surrounded by an “electric or magnetic field” which 
they term the Psycho-Physical Bridge. Atter describing this etheric 
mechanism as a bridge between the physical waking consciousness 
and what psychologists call the psyche, or mind, namely, “that 
part of the individual in which mental processes such as thinking 
and feeling occur,” an elaborate description not only of the appear- 
ance of this bridge but of its functions in physical life is given. 
I do not find it difficult to accept this account in general because 
I have had direct evidence of Phoebe Payne’s extraordinary faculty 
for seeing what is wrong with the hidden organs or processes of 
the body. In one of these cases known to me her clairvoyant 
diagnosis was in direct opposition to the diagnosis of the physician 
in charge, who had advised an immediate operation. Her descrip- 
tion of what was wrong and how it could be treated without a 
operation was accepted and proved perfectly correct. This is .not 
the only case of which I have had personal knowledge of her extn- 
ordinary faculty, which is why I am prepared to accept her descrip- 
tion of the appearance and movements of the “ psycho-etheric 
bridge.” Another reason makes me treat her and Laurence Bendit’s 
descriptions with respect. Much of the functioning of the psychic 
organism is familiar to me, even down to the localisation of actual 
pain after certain experiences. Not being clairvoyant I have mot 
seen the etheric body as described in this book, but I am well 
aware of some of the faculties attributed to it. 

The authors have made an essentially sane and balanced estimate 
of the significance of the psychic sense. They contend that everyone 
is possessed of it, though few are aware of this. They decty 
vigorously attempts by exercises and meditations to develop supet- 
normal perceptions in the hope of acquiring what is called medium- 








Faber. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Established 1840. 


During a century of consistent progress there has been 
built up a 





Premium Income of £1,775,000 
Funds of Over £27,000,000 
and the office has 
Paids in Claims £41,000,000 
of which over £10,000,000 was bonus. 


Life Assurance is a long-term contract and Security is the 
prime consideration in the choice of a Life Office. 


At the end of 103 years of successful work, the Report on 
the Institution’s position discloses not only a conservative 
valuation of the assets, but a strong valuation of the 
liabilities on a basis which is probably not excelled by 
any other Office. 


The Institution is conducted on the Mutual Principle. There 
being no shareholders all profits belong to the members. 


Write for Prospectus 


Sir ERNEST J. P. BENN, Bt. 


Chairman and Managing Director. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 196 Strand, London, W.C.a, 
"Phone: Temple Bar 4062. 











A Vicar’s Tribute | 


th Fanuary, 1 
Dear Sirs, ies aii: 

Feeling a complete lack of vitality and an almost 
alarming fatigue, I have been taking ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets 
regularly and the result has been a complete surprise. The 
mental depression has gone, likewise the feeling of fatigue 
and lack of vitality. 

In February of this year I shall have reached the 
age of sixty-six years, alone in a fairly large and difficult 
parish. What had become alarming symptoms of advanc- 
ing years have practically disappeared. 


This letter is entirely unsolicited and I cannot 
write in terms adequate enough to express my gratitude 
for ‘ Phyllosan.’ 


Most sincerely yours, 


Vicar of- 


PHYLLOSAN 


revitalizes your Blood, improves your Circulation, strengthens 
your Nerves, increases your Stamina and Energy 


Of all chemists : 3/3 and 5/4 (double quantity). Incl. Purchase Tax 








The vega. trade trade mark * Phyliosan’ is the property of Natural Chemicals Lid., Londen 
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Do you realise that one out of every seven 
of the people you see around you is liable, 
one day, to become a victim of cancer? 
Do you know that every year over 70,000 
people die as a result of this dread disease? 
At The Royal Cancer Hospital is a group of 
workers who do not consider that such things 
are inevitable. While relieving the suffering 
of the already afflicted, they are constantly 
striving to reduce this terrible annual toll. But 
without your help they cannot continue. 
Money is constantly needed for costly 
equipment and supplies. Please help us to 
help others by sending a gift. 
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ship. They hold that the utterances of mediums, often in no sense 
fraudulent, are perceptions by the human being of a region beyond 
his physical consciousness—supposed messages from the dead are 
a common example—but the wise know well that what may have 
been psychially felt can be only a symbol of a reality beyond human 
reach. 

To anyone who has, however dimly, after putting aside the revela- 
tions of religion, reached the conviction that man is greater than 
he knows, and is possessed of a soul, this book will be deeply 
interesting. 

EpitH LYTTELTON. 


a 
Fiction 
The Heart is a Lonely Hunter. By Casson McCullers. (The Cresset 
Press. 9s. 6d.) 
A Time to Be Born. By Dawn Powell. (Constable. 9s.) 
This is the Road. By Kathleen Wallace. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
The Heart is a Lonely Hunter is a very much better book than its 
unlucky title may suggest; oddly enough, the title expresses the 
novel’s chief defect, which is a tendency to be prolix and vague 
about griefs which would be better for being particularised, and a 
disposition in the author to impress too heavily and upon too many 
of her characters a slack and broody pre-occupation with life’s in- 
escapable sorrowfulness. Granted that we are in America’s “deep 
South,” in a wretched, neglected little town of cotton mills and 
slums, where starving white and insulted negro alike have nothing 
to hope for beyond drink and sleep and fighting and death ; granted 
that it is the year between Munich and the invasion of Poland, so 
that the world’s face is more than ever turned away from the woes 
of one small, lost, western town ; granted also that the hero of the 
book is a deaf mute, and that the friends he attracts to his strange, 
gentle personality are all unusually and dramatically burdened 
either by their own natures or by intolerable circumstances—never- 
theless, pity and understanding, of which this young author possesses 
a rich share, are the better servants for not being mistaken for 
synonyms, and this iouching, unusual and vivid book sometimes 
falls short of its grave and admirzble purpose by playing for sym- 
pathy at certain crucial points when it should be facing up to the 
difficulties of exposition. In short, Miss McCullers does not always 
succeed in showing us the essential trouble in so many troubled 
hearts. 

Yet—unless we are mere seekers after conventional entertainment 
—she carries us all the way in her odd, sad story. For she has evoca- 
tive and pictorial talent, and the ease of a natural writer ; and she 
is true and serious and knows the scene she has chosen to write 
about. And having chosen a deaf mute for her central character, 
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she attempts no unlikely imaginative flights in presenting him, pyr 
lets us get to know him in his behaviour, simply as a man whom 
affliction had made unselfconsciously sympathetic to the afflicted 
The defect of this piece of wisdom in the author is that we never 
understand John Singer’s devotion to his friend Antonapoulos, 
another deaf mute who goes mad and who is the cause of the hero’s 
ultimate failure in courage ; but it does make us take to him, quite 
simply, as his friends do—Jake Blount, mad with drink and with 
consideration of social injustice ; Dr. Copeland, the tragic old negro, 
whose noble, unselfish misery is most admirably done ; the little 
slum girl, Mick Kelly, with her hard, hopeless mania for music; 
and even the sentimental café owner, Brannon, in whom we do not 
really believe. The stories of all these swirl darkly round the quie 
soul of John Singer, and he helps them until he is himself bereft o 
courage. It is a curious, uneven book, not for everyone ; but i 
has heart and truth in it, and it promises highly for the future ¢ 
its author. 

And should Miss McCullers have proved too sad, too serioy 
and desperate, Miss Dawn Powell is at hand with a cynical anj 
amusing antidote. Bitter enough too—but as tough as you could 
want. She writes about New York during 1940-41, and mainly 
about one of those fabulous young women who, having written 
some kind of novel somewhere in Greenwich Village, get a news. 
paper king to “put it across,” force him into marriage, and forth- 
with become rulers, empresses of journalism and of radio, rare, 
built-up myths of incalculable influence and emptiness. I do not 
know if such young women ever really do exist outside fiction, but 
this wild fiction of the arrogant, sterile career of Amanda Keeler 
Evans is thoroughly amusing and fantastical—and brought to earth 
very properly by the modest triumph of true love (whiskey sour 
school) ana of ordinary side-walk luck. Miss Powell cou!d have 
improved her book by shortening it, and making it rather more 
witty. As it stands, it is cynically elaborate, rough, funny and 
toughly good-natured. It is well worth reading—even if you skip 
here and there. 

Authentic and unusual knowledge of Chinese life in China as 
well as of British life in China gives its value to This is the Road. 
Without the descriptive background it would be only one mor 
story about story-book people—neatly constructed, easy to read and 
wholly unreal. Golden girls, such as Jane—beautiful, intelligent 
and with a voice like a nightingale thrown in—are traditional rather 
than actual. The same thing might be said of her doctor father— 
hero, genius, philanthropist, wholly unconventional, his life given up 
to the suffering Chinese. A British consul, having fallen in love 
with Jane at first sight, might well find her difficult to fit into the 
social frame-work of the little English colony at Ter-hoi. Indeed, 
the themeof the story is implicit in Jane’s reflection soon after her 
marriage: “She was accustomed to being accepted for what she 
was, loved for it, valued for it. Now she was perpetually attempt 
ing to groom herself into something she did not wish to be; and 
her blunders and failures meant that she failed the man who meant 
her life.” The war rescues Jane and her Drummond from the 
horrid little cocktail-and-bridge life to which Jane cannot conform, 
and takes them to England and the stress and strain of war. The 
glimpses of the complicated pattern of high-bred Chinese life in 


this book form its claim to originality and distinction. 
+ Kate O’BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Hardy the Novelist. An Essay in Criticism. (The Clark lectures given 
at Cambridge, 1942.) By David Cecil. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
TriBuTeE to Cecil let us pay, 
Who did not as a pedant stray 
Clarking from Isis to the Cam 
To bring another leg of Lamb. 
Ona Hardy he is fresh and true, 
Scattering rosemary and rue ; 
With the bitch Bias won’t elope 
But stays to learn his author’s scope ; 
Marks carefully his chosen ground, 
Describes the wonders he has found: 
Nature’s doom-lit magnificence 
And Love’s most lovely vain pretence ; 
In great creative power makes clear 
The little failings that endear ; 
Flies almost to his author’s height, 
Nor airs superior Christian flight. 
Thus may a critic hope to be 
Himself of Mermaid company. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 212 





[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded two the sender of the first correct 

ution this week’s crossword to opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
yee 13th Envelo pes should be recewed not later than first post that day and must 
the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
end the same of the winner will be published im the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 

1. Equipment of a Red Army sledge? 
(7, 7.) 

9. Heavy work for the flower to un- 
fold? 

11. Naturally offensive measures precede 
the taking of it. 

2. Performed by Cowper. 

13. Smetana’s if bartered. 

14. “Guarded with grandsires, babies 
and old women, Either past or not 
arrived to -——— and _ puissance. 
(Shakespeare. 

17. Fist say, might go here. 

18. Social embankment. 

19. “ Loud ‘larums, _neighing steeds, and 
trumpets’ —— (Shakespeare.) 

21. Not given by the most open-handed. 

23. A duchess of literature. 

24. Wordsworth’s standard of loneliness. 

2s. But a prohibition. 

28. Australian cricketer with a man 
gone to point. 

29. Dedicates 

30. Securing four-seventh of 29. 

DOWN 

2. Secrets well disguised but burning. 

3. A bird in the corner 

4- “ Come now a —— and a fairy 
song. (Shakespeare.) 

§. With which to write a slang title. 

6. Study 


8. 
10. 





. Plant opened for the purchase of 
sheep? (9, §.) 
Salt blue trifle. (8, 6.) 


It occurs in the yearly reckoning. 


. Try writing! 

. Herb bennet. 

. To a cell it might come. 

. A very famous star-gazer. 

. Once the environment of Mr. 


wick. 

Encourage. 

Swift river. 

For this and itself is always. 
SOLUTION TO 

CROSSWORD No. 210 





SOLUTION ON APRIL 16th 


Pick- 





The winner of Crossword No. 210 is Dr. D. A. BANNERMAN, ITI, 
Stratheern Place, ce, Edinburgh. 








SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, PUTNEY VALE, LONDON. S.W.15. 
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It was in the eighteen-sixties that the first smoking com- 
partments appeared on the railways. They were immediately 
filled by No 


‘ smoking became the latest word in 


enthusiastic passengers. longer illegal, 
at fifty miles an hour’ 
luxury. 

We have travelled far since then. Where once our Pall 
Mall shop served a small coterie of smokers in clubland, we 
now supply customers living in all parts of the country. 
‘Ten miles from a railway station’ is no obstacle to our 


Postal Despatch Department. 


The Rothman Service caters especially for smokers who 
desire a regular supply of high-grade cigarettes. If you 
would like to share in the advantages of this personal service, 


we recommend an early enquiry at a Rothman shop, or by 
post to Rothmans Ltd. (Folio $7), 5 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


DUTY FREE Parcels to Prisoners of War and H.M. Forces Overseas, including 
India—particulars on request. 


Lith maw 
OF PALL MALL 


the best-known tobacconist in the world 
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COMPANY MEETING 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


IMPORTANCE OF TELECOMMUNICATION 


THe annual general meeting of the Automatic Telephone and Electric 
Company, Limited, was held on April 1st at Liverpool. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, 
Sir Alexander Roger, K.C.I.E., circulatéd with the report and accounts: 

The effort attained by your company during 1942 was easily the 
heaviest in its history, but, owing to the magnitude of taxation, the 
figures give little indication of our large increased turnover. The profit 
on trading, &c., at £261,888 compare with £247,783 after reserving for 
taxation—including E.P.T.—and contingency reserve adjustment. Your 
directors recommend a dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordinary stock, 
making 10 per cent. for the year, plus a cash bonus of 24 per cent., both 
subject to tax, and a dividend of 10 per cent. on the deferred stock and 
shares, plus 2 cash bonus of 2} pec cent., both less tax. 

Some attention is being given to the question of telecommunications 
by Government and Parliament, but it is doubtful whether its full and 
vital importance has been grasped by the general public. Well in advance 
of their industrial countries, it is less than a-century since England 
adventured wealth, energy and ingenuity to circle the globe with the 
means of rapid and cheap communications. Our international trade 
would never have reached its pre-war proportions without these great 
systems. 

The field is unlimited for all forms of communications and transporta- 
tion, and the war will not settle international rivalry for the influence and 
trade which pertain thereto. On the contrary, there is evidence of an 
increase of rivalry at this very time. Your company and the many 
concerns interested are in a stronger position than ever to deal with the 
demands likely to appear when the war is over, and I can only hope that 
in the talks between the United Nations full consideration will be given 
to this all-important subject. 

For some years I have been perhaps the strongest advocate of the 
retention and expansion of British-owned’ communications systems, and I 
say unhesitatingly that without cheap and rapid communication and 
transportation, owned and controlled by British capital, our trade will 
languish and the standard of living will materially fall. I believe that 
in the reconstruction of devastated areas and the raising of the standard 
of living of many nations there can be created world markets which will 
absorb much of the surplus production of all countries. 











IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND | 





(ncorporatet by Roya. Charter, 1939) 
Patron—-HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—-THE RT. HON VISCOUNT HALIFAX. K.G., P. 
Chairman of the Counct!l—fROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. | 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information | 
| on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in | 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased 
that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed 
for the maintenance and extension of our work, 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. 


1 hereby bequeath the sum of 2 to the Imperial Cancer Research Pund 
(Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and i 
direct that the Treasurer's veceipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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* Fires in War-time 
‘aid the enemy 


. ‘ 
* and most fires are caused by “ careful” 
people, who are not careful enough. 


Don’t just be careful 
—take EXTRA eare. 





Published as part of the Fire Offices’ Committee Campaign ayainst 
r 
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The Lieven- Palmerston Correspondence, 1828-1856. Translated ang 
Edited by Lord Sudley. (Murray. 18s.) 


THIS correspondence between Princess Lieven and Lady 
(afterwards Lady Palmerston) was hardly worth translating ang 
certainly not worth printing. A few pages include material of minoe 
interest to historians, but most of the letters are filled with th 
dreariest kind of “dead” social and political gossip. Neither g 
the letter-writers is particularly attractive. Princess Lieven is wey 
described by Sir J. Squire (in a Preface to the book) as a combing. 
tion of Becky Sharp and Marie Bashkirtseff. The extent of Lady 
Palmerston’s sympathies in matters not affecting her own chy 
may be gathered from two sentences written by her on Octobe 
30th, 1846: “ There is certainly much suffering in Ireland at preseg 
owing to the loss of the potato crop, but I think the accounts ay 
exaggerated. If one could only get rid of some of that enormoy 
population through emigration or through a war, I think everything 
would go well.” 

The short edizorial notes prefaced to each of the sections of thy 
book read like introductions to a historical film; footnotes ap 
sometimes misleading, but, on the whole, as good as the tet 
deserves. The illustrations are interesting, especially the photograph 
of Romsey station in the ’sixties. 


The Penguin New Writing. No. 15. 
(Penguin Books. 9d.) 


THis series is always worth buying, and it is perhaps captious to 
complain that some numbers too much resemble a family face 
with its recurrent, inegcapable features. Surely all readers of 
contemporary literature have now had enough chance to digest 
Mr. Maclaren-Ross’s reports on Army Life, which are entertaining 
but not infinitely repeatable. The saga of the dear old sturdy 
miner, who defies the wicked Town Council by keeping pigeons, 
also has a familiar sound. There is a good new Elegy by Spender, 
but the poem of George Barker’s, reprinted here, is not equal to 
his moving and tragic best. The new material includes Robert 
Westerby’s convincing story of a sailor’s life and death, a hate-study 
of a suburban evacuee in the Highlands, by A. Gwynn-Browne, 
and “The Case of the Sleeping Man,” good nonsense in the 
Fanfarlo vein. Spender’s plea for “ effecting a synthesis between the 
reality of the external and the internal human problems” ji 
buttressed by shrewd contemporary examples—“ the massed re 
formist self-righteousness” of P.EN. Club members and th 
Pontius Pilates, anxious to wash away the taint of public life from 
Literature. The reprinted stories from India and China are very 
readable, and so is Mr. Acton’s discussion of modern Chines 
fiction, of writings “that abound in pathos, but a pathos that has 
been frozen, that glitters with sharp icicles.” 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Edited by John Lehmang 


It is a striking commentary on the state of markets that the good 
news from Tunisia has failed to stimllate any real activity. In every 
section, including gilt-edged and leading home industrial ordinary 
shares, the undertone has been distinctly firm, but the only sign af 
enthusiasm has been in gold mining and diamond shares. In both 
these cases there were specific reasons for higher values quite apart 
from the news from North Africa. Gold shares are being bought 
on the streng*h of reports that the Keynes plan for the regulation of 
our currency affairs after the war leaves gold as the international 
standard. We shall need the promised White Paper as conclusive 
proof of this, but I, for one, would be surprised if the market’s con 
jections were proved to be false. Diamond shares are sought becaust 
it is common knowledge that the industry’s earnings are running # 
a record level. Share values may rise a little further yet, but the 
time for cashing out is not far off. 


PRICES HIGH ENOUGH? 


To the question why the war news should have found so litte 
response in the investment markets, the only answer I can suggest 
is that prices, taken very broadly, are already high enough. Gilt- 
edged values are tied, of course, to the money rates, and it is hard 
to see why money rates should fall appreciably be!ow the current level, 
That sort of reasoning applies to money stocks in general, covering 
all well-secured (ixed-interest securities. While I do not suggest that 
there is gny hurry to sell, I cannot see why there is likely to be any 
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further appreciation worth hoping for. Income considerations may 
now be paramount. 

Nor is it easy to make out a strong case for a further rise in lead- 
ing industrial ordinary shares yielding anything between 3; and 5 per 
cent. In some cases there are good post-war recovery prospects, but 
even here the future is being discounted rather optimistically. After all, 
we do not know yet awhile what sort of financial framework industry 
will be called on to function in after the war, which suggests that 
buying at high prices may be offering too many hostages to fortune. 
My feeling in relation to post-war recovery shares is that buyers 
should seek out stocks still quoted at substantial discounts which 
still make ample allowance for post-war uncertainties. 


LONDON BRICK OUTLOOK 


It is apparent from Sir Malcolm Stewart’s statement to London 
Brick stockholders that the day of recovery in this company’s fortunes 
js not yet at hand. He makes it plain that a further shrinkage in 
demand is expected in the current year, which must be reflected in 
lower profits. On the other hand, he is confident about longer-term 
prospects. This is a company with a strong balance-sheet which 
should do well when the rebuilding programme starts. 











COMPANY MEETING 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY, 
LIMITED 








THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 





In the statement presented at the annual general meeting held on 
March 30th, the chairman of the company, Mr. R. W. Cooper, said that 
the profit for the year was £1,051,119, an increase of £77,537. The 4 per 
cent. mortgage debenture stock had been reduced to £3,352,419, and 
£40,903 had since been applied to further reduction. They had added 
£50,000 to depreciation reserve, bringing the fund up to £1,600,000, and 
debenture stock redemption account now stood at £147,581. To reserve 
account they had added £150,000, raising it to £3,200,000, Capital ex- 
penditure during the year was £52,104, and considerable sums had been 
advanced to their subsidiary companies, but their total capital investment 
in subsidiaries was increased by only £17,754 to £6,367,128. Investments 
in allied companies increased by £6,052 to £1,490,942. Government 
and other securities at £421,011 showed an increase of £50,000. The 
company’s stocks stood at £809,731, a decrease of £150,041. Cash 
amounted to £1,433,261, an increase of £504,741, and they held in 
addition tax reserve certificates of £400,000. The statement continued: 

Contributions and premiums under the War Damage Act have been 
provided out of the profits of the company, as have also losses of sub- 
sidiary companies. These latter are small in amount, and arise mainly 
by reason of certain companies being on a more or less care and 
maintenance basis. ; 

The profit for the year, as stated, amounted to £1,051,119, from which 
fall to be deducted directors’ fees, provision for income-tax—which is 
increased by £25,000 as compared with the prevous year—debenture stock 
service fund, and the reserves already mentioned, leaving £419,869. 

A final dividend on the ordinary stock of 7 per cent., making 10 per 
cent. for the year, left a balance forward of £29,869, raising the amount 
to £251,997. The statement concluded with an expression of the board’s 
gratification at the honour of Knighthood coaferred on their deputy- 
chairman and managing director, Mr. W. Murray Morrison, and a tribute 
to the zeal and efficiency of the company’s staff and employees 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 

4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000, 

_ The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received, 


SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE 


Our fighting men, In times of adversity after Service, may 
count on the help of the British Legion. A legacy to 
HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan House, Richmond, Surrey, will 
benefit ALL ranks of ALL Services ; their families too. 
(Registered wnder the War Charities Act, 1940.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY 


NEED FOR COMMON EFFORT 











Tue forty-third annual general meeting of the London Brick Company, 
Limited, was held on March 29th in London. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., O.B.E., Hon.Ll.D., D.L., J.P., the chair- 
man said that the profit on trading at £233,522 was down by £132,043, 
but interest and income from investments at £29,009 were up by £8,574. 
The total revenue at £262,710 was less than that of the previous year by 
£123,500, a decline of close on 32 per cent. The board recommended 
a dividend of ro per cent. That recommendation could not have been 
made but for the fact that no provision had been made for depreciation 
from the profits of the year. Once again hard times reigned, but they 
had provided the means of mitigating their effect without unwisely im- 
pairing the sound financial structure of the company. The conservation 
of their strength in periods of prosperity enabled them favourably to 
consider the stockholders when adversity threatened. The policy per- 
sistently practised in the past makes possible the present proposals. It 
had been a simple policy based on prudence, common sense and 
experience. 

The benefits of their policy had been secured through enterprise, the 
taking of considerable risks and a ceaseless endeavour to increase effi- 
ciency. Whatever changes they were going to witness in the industrial 
post-war world, progress and prosperity and efficient production could 
not be secured if individual initiative, enterprise and direct executive 
responsibility were cramped or damped down. Let them foster co- 
operation in every department of industrial life. The conception that 
the workers and their trade unions were in one camp and industrialists 
in another must be broken down. Only by the realisation of a common 
interest and the making of common effort could true prosperity be 
achieved, 


Past YEAR’S TRADING CONDITIONS 


As to the trading conditions of the past year, they had been, and were, 
carrying on under the ever-tightening grip of control. Today deliveries 
were severely restricted. What that meant to this company, which had 
established itself as a national distributor, influencing fair prices to the 
consumer over a wide area, would be readily realised. He was not going 
into details of the difficulties encountered under control ; that they would 
be overcome after the war he had no doubt. 

Their unique facilities for large-scale operations would again be just 
as much needed and appreciated when post-war building swung into its 
stride as they had. been eighteen months ago, when no restriction was 
allowed to hinder their fulfilling urgent requirements for the Govern- 
ment’s programme of construction. With reference to the production 
side of the business, their efficiency had been much diminished through 
the reduction of output. Higher costs had inevitably followed. 

As to the prospects for the current year, they were poor. It was 
impossible to anticipate other than a further shrinkage in the demand. 
The situation could only be changed for the better were the Government 
to embark on some substantial constructional programme. At present 
there was no evidence of that, nor did he think it was likely shortly to 
take place. Consequently, stockholders should expect a further reduction 
of the profits for the current year. Meanwhile, they could look forward 
to the future with confidence, since the Government was fully conscious 
of the necessity of getting the building industry into its stride at the 
earliest moment after the war, not merely to overtake arrears of building, 
but particularly on account of the high percentage of labour, direct and 
indirect, which thus would be absorbed. The building and civil engi- 
neering industries could provide a massive agency for the mitigation of 
unemployment. 


CONTROLLED PLANNING 


Today the good intention was to establish controlled planning on 
broad lines to embrace the many interests previously neglected, but 
above all to avoid ill-ordered construction. An admirable ten-year build- 
ing programme had been issued jointly by the Ministers of Labour and 
Works, which was a valuable piece of work. Meanwhile in other direc- 
tions sectional plans had been, and were being, worked out, but no 
effective progress could be made until the Government laid down a few 
primary principles, the foremost of which was the urgent need to define 
what form the control of land was to take. Without that, planning 
remained ineffective ; indeed, the farther it went the greater the risk of 
producing plans to be @crapped. 

To revert to their immediate prospects, he could only confirm that 
they were not encouraging. However, subject always to giving the first 
place to such contribution as they could make towards winning the war, 
the directors would to the best of their ability fulfil their responsibilities 
to all parties connected with the company. Present difficulties did not 
depress them, because they were preparing for the future, which was 
full of promise and offered increased opportunity for service. 

In conclusion, he thanked the staff and employees for their support and 
co-operation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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PERSONAL 
LL «<inds o: Typewriting undertaken.—ADRIENNE C. 
Epvr, < Carrol! Avenue, Merrow, Guildford. Tel. 389s. 
PLE oy FOR THE EDUCATION OF POLITICIANS. 


i RETURN TO REASON,” by Geoffrey Bourne. 
Price 2s. 6d Hutchinsons “ A very sane, well written and 
most timely book."” H. G. WELLS 
YANCER Sufferer (Case 487/42 Poor old soul, living 
alone, net income 14s. 6d Special nourishment 
needed Please help Jewellery gratefully received. — 


NATIONAL Soctetry For CANCER Retter, 2 (S) Cheam Court, 


Cheam Surrey. 
wLLUN ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is tearned 11 
| ) welve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d, in s s for 
first eseor to 8S. R. Dutton 92 Great Russell St. Wer 
K THELLE Typewriting and Duplicating } oat Fac- 
4 simile, Roneo & Letter rary —18 Ouseley Rd., S.W.12, 
and 14 Clerkenwell Green, 1. CLErkenwell 2583. 
1 ERMAN Postal Course— Khcaneed only. For particu- 
T lars, write to Dr. Paut Posener, 122 Wardour St.,W.1 
‘ol Lew UTMOST VALUE trom the less Bread you 
( I eat. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- 
quate nourishment. Really delicious too. Will help save 
shipping. Ask your Baker or write BERMALINE. Fairley 
Street Glasgow, S.W.1 
T ITERARY Nooanen. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
J copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFARLANB (C), 
The Study 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
| EICA and Contex Cameras wanted for R.A.F. Other 
4 Cameras. Enlargers, Cinecams, Projectors, Micro- 
scopes, Prism Binoculars, Drawing Instruments wanted. 
' op prices. — WALLACE HEATON LtD., 127 New Bond Street, 
London, WwW t (May. 7511), 47 Berkeley Street, 166 Victoria 
Street, or “ City Sale,” City Branches. 
TATIONAL DEMAND has made old Gramophone 
A Records valuable to GUY’S HOSPITAL. Thousands 
lying about serving no useful purpose.—Send to Appeal 
Secretary, S.E.1. 


| PERRESHN YOURSELF in English Country. 
\ Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
VROPLE'S REFRESHMENT House AssoctaTion, Ltp., 


St. George’: House, Regent Street, W.1. 

HIRTS, collars, ties, ete., repaired as new without 
S coupons. og a details to Resartus Lrp., 185-187 
Queensway, Lond 
Q HORT: "STORY. WRITING. Send 4d. in stamps for 
N booklet describing world-famous postal course,— 
Recent INstrrute (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8. : 

‘PARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested in 
SS writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 
in are time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOU NALISM—the only school under the direct patron- 
age of the leading newspaper proprietors, Free advice and 

k, ‘Writing for the = a, Pros 
L.S.J. <7 Gordon Square, L W.C.1 
7 GROW MORE FOOD” USE Cc LOCHES.- 

Cloches have been helping home gardeners grow more 
food for over 30 years, increasing crops without increasing 
space, providing fresh =e the year round. No finer 
investment. Cus L: Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 

YYPEWRITING.—Sybil Rang, Literary Medical, Legai 

&c. Expert work. Long experience.—17 Hampstead 
Hilt Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms 
4 be all kinds, done well and quickly ; used to rough 
writing; MSS. returned by registered post.—Please 
send to a arnt 73 Stanhope Gardens, L ene N.4. 
wt VALLEY.—Lindors, St. Briavels, Glos. Paying 
Guests received in Ir house, standing in own 
patkland of 150 acres, from 3 
Ww* Ang A WANTED. +. Old, Disused, Out of 
Order, rices paid. Send Registered. Cash or 
offer by return. ron PRY Y’S (SN) Hopwood Avenne, 


Manchester, 4. 

7ANTED IN MAY, FROEBEL TRAINED and ex- 
W perienced TEACHER, married or unmarried, for junior 
boarding school in country 40 miles west of London. Sixty 
children in school, 30 boarders. Woman of intellect keenly 
interested in children and in education apart from actual 
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APPOINTMENT 





school life is looked for. Reserved work.—Apply Box 
No. A 
EDUCATIONAL 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
L for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B. A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. ” Moderate Fees. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. Bog 
WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 
r“Y,RAINING FOR YOUTH SERVICB. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL full-time Foon 
course of training for Leaders and Organisers in 
Service, leading to the award of the Certificate in Youth 
Service, will re-open in September next 

Bursaries, including fee-remission and the award of main- 
tenance grants, are available under a Board of Education 
bursary scheme. 

Further particulars and application forms may be had from 
Tue Reotstrar, The University, Bristol, 8. to whom ap- 
plication should be made not later then May ist, 1943 
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ARTISTS AID CHINA EXHIBITION 


Wallace Collection, Manchester Sq., for Lady Cripps’ 


UNITED AID TO CHINA FUND 


One of the most representative Exhibitions by 

leading British artists. Small Chinese section. 

Open March 3ist to May 25th, 10.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m, 
Sundays, 2.30-6 p.m, 




















Eclipse Blades 
popular slotted pattern) 
usual, but persistence 


(now made only in the 

are scarcer than 
in seeking them is 
rewarded with gratifying keenness © and 
comfort in shaving. 


Obtainable enly from Retailers 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL (Cambridge) 
Temporary Address: ATHOLL PALACE 
HOTEL, PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE 
The EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION and 
WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS (maximum annual value £100) 
will be held on 25th and 26th May and on 
Srd and 4th June Further information may 
be obtained from the Headmaster. 











4)NGLISH FRIENDS (QUAKERS) SCHOOLS 
4 (with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees) 


Boys’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 180: 9-18: {ra 
Ackwe orth—Separate Junior House for Youngest Boys 
Bootham School, York 150 II-19:: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading ISO: 13-19: £18 
Leighton Park Junior School 60: 8-13: L130 

Gir_s’ SECONDARY BoaRDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 185: 918: fr» 
The Mount School, York I$O0: 12-19: {ig 

Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Friends’ Schwol, Gt. Ayton, Yorks 215 O17: fy 
Friends’ Sch ol, Saffron Walden 220 : — £104 
Friends’ Saf. Wald.- (Junior School) 30: > £104 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Soms’t. 200 : mm Lig 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 137 10-17: £99 

Co-EDUCATIONAL “ MoDERN” BOARDING ScHoor 
Sibford School, nr. Banbury, Oxon. 190 1-17: {% 

Apply direct to the School or to 
Che Secretary, Friends’ Education Council, 

Friends’ House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 

SE CAB ARIAL coli ace 


| AMPSTEAD 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorr, M.A. 

First-class London 44 leading to ma of -% 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area, Prospectus from : Secretagy 
Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
rTFFONBRIDGE SCHOOL, SCHOLARSHIPS 

MAY, 1943. 

An Examination will be held at Tonbridge or at the Pre. 
paratory Schools on 25th. 26th, 27th and 28th May for the 
following Scholarships 

1. For Candidates under 14 on rst June. 

(a) Two New Judd Scholarships of £100 per annum. 

6) Two New Judd Scholarships of £80 per annum. 

Ac Five or Six Foundation Scholarships of £30 per 
annum 

2. For Candidates under 15 on 1st June. 

One Judd Scholarship of £40 per annum. 

For further information and entry forms apply to Ta 

HEADMASTER, The School House, Tonbridge. 


LECTURES, EXHIBITIONS & THEATRES 


CON be yh - r OF SOVIET MUSIC. 
wig Erpereme Notes by 
ALAN BUSH, Pte. R.A.M.C. 
By kind permission of 
Colonel Wallace Benfon, O.B.E., 
THE SILVERMAN QUARTET 
MARY ene PHIL CARDEW, VICTOR CARNE 
WIGMORE HALL W.1. 
SATURDAY, APRIL roth, 6.30 p.m 
Tickets: 5s., 38. 6d., 2s. 6d Box Office. 
LA. “FOR LIBERTY’ EXHIBITION 
Ps John Lewis blitzed site, Oxford Street, 
Paintizgs on War, Peace and Freedom. 
Admission Free Daily, 11-7. Sundays, 2-7. 


LEX REID & LEFEVRE LTD., ta King St., $.W, 

PICASSO AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, also 

GOUACHES by FRANCES HODGKINS. Daily 10-5.30, 
Sats. 10-1. 


Qameey. April 3rd. International Democratic Re 
‘ form Club. Public Meeting, CONWAY HALL, Red 
Lion Square, Holborn, W.C.1. “ Democracy in the World 
Tomorrow.” Speakers: M. Denis Saurat (Prof. of French, 
King’s College, London; Director, Institut Francais), Dr. 
H. B. Morgan, M.P., Dr. Ranjee G. Shahani, Mr. C. B 








Purdom. Chairman: Dr. Z. Grabowski. Admission free, 

collection for expenses 

wR WILLIAM NICHOL +." Se 
New Paintings by EVE KIR 


Letcester GALLERIES, Leicester a 10-5 a Sat. 10-1. 


QUNDAY, APRIL 18th, will be a Day of ATONEMENT 
‘ and THANKSGIVING at the Church of Univeral 
Truth, 309 Upper Richmond Road, Putney, S.W.15, whe 
Buddhists, Christians, Hindus, Jews and Moslems will meet 
in unity for Praise for past blessings and Prayers for thar 
stricken brethren in Europe and the East. Details of he 
three Sessions from the Secrerary (A.E.), or ‘phone Putmey 
3129 (closed 12.30-2.30). 
_- oe r Central Building, 
Westmin 
April 12, 4.30 p.m. ALLIANCE HALL, Palmer Stree. 
R. E D. CLARK, M.A., Ph.D., “ EVOLUTION AND 
ENTROPY.” Chairman: DOUGLAS DEWAR. BA, 
F.Z.S. haw 
May 3, 6p.m. LIVINGSTONE HOUSE, B 
A. S. ALDIS, M.B., B.Sc., F.R.C.S., “A REVIEW 
THE NEW SCIENTIFIC OUTL OOK.” Chairman: 
F. Rx Bear B.Sc., Ph.D. Discussion. 
4-20. m. LIVINGSTONE gg 
ANNU Ne AEETING, and at 5 SIR 
MARSTON, J.P., F.S.A., “ RECENT BIBL ICAL ARCH- 
AEOLOGY.”* Chairman: SIR FREDERIC KENYON 











NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. K.C.B., D.Litt., LL.D. 
\ JAMES { / Admission Free. Enquiries, write Assistant Secretary. 
ae _ fae = NE 
ew York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lto., 
Tne Srecraror, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1,—Friday, April 2, 1943. 
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